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** That man, I think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equaJ strength, 
and in smooth working order; ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of nature and 
of the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted 
aesthetic, is full of life and fire, but w^hose passions 
are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education.” 

T. H. Huxley. 


INTRODUCTION 

The following adventures in reading are taken from every 

generation of English writers from Hazlitt, who is the first 

great English prose writer who can confidently be offered 

as a model of modern English prose. Kinglake was of the 

next generation, T. H. Huxley of the next and R. L 
Stevenson follows on. 

From these classics it is an easy transition to the best that 
is being thought and said in English today. For the ideals 
of all the writers in this selection are fundamentally the same 
and they are eloquently summed up in the passage from 
T. H. Hi^ley quoted at the beginning. 

There^ is something of a novelty in this selection and the 
pedagogical grounds on which its inclusion may be 
explained are surely obvious. I have included a section 
which I have called Travel. It consists of two passages on 
India and three on neighbouring lands. Clearly if we wish 
our students to write good descriptive English it is as well to 
give contemporary English descriptions of familiar things. 
Clearly if we agree with Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru that 
“ we are tied up, as every country is tied up, wdth the rest of 
the world ” we must encourage our students to raise their 
eyes to the countries immediately around us. 

Tlie other sections of the anthology follow lines now 
familiar. I would stress that in the Social and Science 
sections ^ I have chosen passages which have practical 
applications to our everyday lives as citizens. This is because 
teachers and students no longer give their entire allegiance 
to the classical literary prose of England, which is beautiful 
and comely but mainly national in its outlook. English 
today is a vehicle for international thought and the exchange 
of ideas, and as such is precious to every Indian student. 
It is that order of English which is offered here. 

These writers desire for all young men and women a 
liberal education and this is what teachers everywhere 
desire for their students. So this volume is offered to the 
teachers and students in India who are sharing in that high 
adventure, the search for knowledge. 

Oxford. 

June, 
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I. ROUND TEHERAN 


By V. Sackville-West 
F rom Passenger to Teheran 

In a famous poem called ‘ The Land ’ which describes the 
changing year in the English landscape, Miss Sackville-West 
has a picture of Fatehpur Sikri :— 

I have known bees within the ruined arch 
of Akbar’s crimson city hang their comb ; 

Swarm in forsaken courts in a sultry March, 

Where the mild ring-doves croon, and small apes play, 
And the thin mangy jackal makes his home. 

It is in something of the same poetical vein that she describes 
Iran. Beautiful images such as ‘ the colour that sweeps in 
waves like a blush over a proud and sensitive face’ are those of 
a poet. Mr Norman Douglas, in a famous essay on travel 
writing, says that the essence of it is not the distance the 
traveller goes nor the difficult places he manages to travel in, 
but the mind he takes with him that makes him a good 
writer in this kind. So it is her poetical sensitiveness that 
makes Miss Sackville-West a distinguished travel writer. 

I 

This country through which I have been hurled for four 
days has become stationary at last ; instead of rushing 
past me, it has slowed down and finally stopped ; the hills 
stand still, they allow me to observe them ; I no longer 
catch but a pass|ig glimpse of them in a certain light, but 
may watch their changes during any hour of the day ; 
I may walk over them and see their stones lying quiet* 
may become acquainted with the small life of their insects 
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and lichens ; I am no longer a traveller, but an inhabi¬ 
tant. I have my own house, dogs, and servants; my 
luggage has at last been unpacked. The ice-box is in 
the kitchen, the gramophone on the table, and my books, 
are on the shelves. It is spring ; long avenues of judas, 
trees have come into flower along the roads, the valleys, 
are full of peach-blossom, the snow is beginning to melt 
on the Elburz. The air, at this altitude of nearly four 
thousand feet, is as pure as the note of a violin. There 
is everywhere a sense of openness and of being at a great 
height; that sense of grime and over-population, never 
wholly absent in European countries, is wholly absent 
here ; it is like being lifted up and set above the world on 
a great, wide roof—the plateau of Iran. 

Teheran itself, except for the bazaars, lacks charm ; it 
is a squalid city of bad roads, rubbish-heaps, and pariah 
dogs ; crazy little victorias with wretched horses ; a few 
pretentious buildings, and mean houses on the verge of 
collapse. But the moment you get outside the city 
everything changes. For one thing, the city remains, 
definitely contained within its mud rampart, there are 
no straggling suburbs, the town is the town and the 
country is the country, sharply divided. For another 
thing, the city is so low that at a little distance it is scarcely 
visible ; it appears as a large patch of greenery, threaded 
with blue smoke. I call it a city, but it is more like an 
enormous village. The legend here is, that a certain 
speculator went to the Shah and said, ‘ King of Kings, 
if I build you a rampart round your city, will you give 
me all the land within the rampart that is not yet built 


over ? 




But the man was not a fool, and he built the rampart 
in so wide a circle that the city has not yet grown out 

its walls. 
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some 


You CEnnot enter or leave Teheran except by a gate, 
which is named according to the direction of the road that 
leads away from it: the Meshed Gate, the Kasvin Gate, 
the Isfahan Gate, and so on. They are pictiirescjue, 
coloured structures, faced with tiles—blue tiles, or black 
and yellow tiles—but dilapidated of course, like everything 
else. If you sit by the gate you will see the life of the city 
streaming disconnectedly in and out of it : a string of 
camels, a drove of donkeys j some pedestrians j 
veiled women; a car or two; some bicyclists—for 
everyone in Persia rides a bicycle, and falls off it the 
moment he sees another vehicle approaching It is 
quite instructive to sit by the gate for a couple of hours. 
You get a very good impression of the farmyard life of 
eastern countries, man so indissolubly jumbled up with 
IS animals, especially here in Persia (even more so if 
that were possible, than in Egypt or in India), herein 
I'ersia where motor transport is new, and railways nil 
and where everything must be done on the back of pack 

TTr: “d bales from 

Baghdad, having been six or eight or ten weeks on the 

way , they arrive with petrol from the south, and very 
odd It IS to see the English words on the crates : highZ 
2 -ammable ; then the donkeys come in, tiny grey 
keys, almost invisible, but for four poor little Ws 
under an enormous load of camel-thorn for fuel ■ then 
comes a flock of sheep, brown and black, their hard little 
hooves pattering just like rain over the gravel ■ then a 

gaggle of geese, driven by a child ; then a man’carryini' 
thnP remarkable, the extent to which 

carrvfnt'T Why they should walk about 

could fattm’' t/ ^ ^ ^ 

^uuio. latnom. They walk down the • i 

..cw .,.d„ 
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car^ puppies. The fowls, too, display a special mentality 

in thi5? country —_ ^ 


-iucttixig ucsiuc a orass tray, on which sit two or more 

hens beside a couple of dozen eggs in a contented fashion 

unknown ^ — 


Even the most 


crowded corner of the bazaar does not disturb them It 
IS equally likely that on the tray, instead of the hens,’you 
will see a brood of young partridges, showing no more 
than the hens a disposition to stray. Heaven knows that 
no love of animals prompts this close and continuous 
relationship ; Persia is no place for a lover of animals 
Indeed, I would rather witness a bullfight than some oi 


country. To the 


---tllC 

skeletons one very rapidly grows accustomed ; that is 
nothing ; a skeleton is a clean thing. Even to the more 
recently dead one grows accustomed : to the mule or 
ca.mel fallen by the wayside, still a recognizable object, 
with hairy coat and glazed eyes, the dogs from the nearest 


vultures 


hover, waiting for a nastier meal ; this, after the first day 
or two (and it is surprising how quickly the sensibility 
coarsens), is nothing : one is only glad that the beast 

should be at last dead, insentient. It is th^ living th« 
stir one’s horror, one’s indignation, and one’s pity. The 
white horse limping along an endless road ; the team that 
cannot drag the waggon up the hill, piteously wiUing but 


with 


wrung withers and gangrened hocks ; the donkey dying 
under its load by the roadside, still struggling to rise and 
carry on a mile or two farther ; why should they serve 
men as they do serve them, anxious, faithful, wistful? 
T remember things that I cannot bring myself to write. 
It is not that these people are cruel, but that they are 
Ignorant ; this I do believe, for the Persians are gentle 
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by inclination, fond of children, and easily moved to 
laughter in a simple way. But they seem to be ignorant 
of suffering ; which is as much as to say, they are childish, 
they are untaught. It is no uncommon sight to see a man 
lying on the pavement, vomiting blood or dying of 
r starvation, while all pass him by; yet they are open- 
handed to their beggars, so long as a man has the strength 
in him to remain upright and to stretch out his palm. 
It is simply ignorance and lack of imagination, but the 
result is the same, and whoever is inclined to grumble 
against his lot, would do well to remember that he was 
not born a beast of burden in Persia. It is particularly 
unfortunate that this country should be so dependent 
on its beasts, with its vast distances and its lack of transport. 
It is a country of contradictions; there is nothing to 
bridge the gulf between the dark ages and the twentieth 
century; thus, although the postal system between 
province and province is ramshackle, unreliable, and 
dilatory in the extreme, you may hear Big Ben striking 
on the wireless in Teheran—with such discrepancy in time 
that although black night covers Persia, London still 
basks m a June evening—news comes to us no later tlian 
It flickers round the electric sign in Trafalgar Square • 
thus, again, though it ^vill take a camel thirty days’ good 
going to carry your merchandize from Teheran to 
Meshed, you may yourself fly the distance in sLx hours • 

It is a country of extremes, one of the few countries where 
the intervening, that is to say the nineteenth centuiy 
conveniences of civilization will perhaps never be kno^^’ 
buch strange things happen in these forgotten regions of 

furniir m ^ questions of transport 

an endless topic of conversation. Whether 

^-and-so will arrive, or someone else be able to leave • 
whether he is to be expected on the Wednesday or the 
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Thursday ; whether the post will come tonight or not 

until tomorrow morning, or, indeed, be delayed for a 

week—all these speculations form an integral part of life. 

Are the floods over the Kasvin road ? Has the bridge 

been swept away again between here and Kum ? Then 

someone comes into, the town with news of the road, and 

the information is passed round by word of mouth to all 

whom it may concern ; and, more or less, and for one 

reason or another, it concerns everybody. So you get 

the curious spectacle of silk-hatted gentlemen and 

upholstered ladies engaged in the discussion of these truly 

medieval difficulties. ‘ He is stuck in the mud in the 

desert ’, you hear ; ‘ they sent out an aeroplane for him, 

but that has stuck, too.’ The modern and the medieval 

jostle in the same phrase. It is all taken quite as a matter 
of course. 


I had, however, strolled as far as the gate, with no 
intention of speaking of any of these things, but the 
amplitude and leisure of the place lead me into discursive¬ 
ness ; there is no hurry, and very little to do except sit 
and stare. I do not think it a waste of time to absorb in 
idleness the austere splendour of this place ; also I am 
aware that its colour stains me through and through. 
Crudely speaking, the plain is brown, the mountains 
blue or white, the foothills tawny or purple ; but what 
are those words? Plain and hills are capable of a 
hundred shades that with the changing light slip over 
the face of the land and melt into a subtlety no words 
can reproduce. The light here is a living thing, as varied 
as the human temperament and ■ as hard to capture ; 
now lowering, now gay, now sensuous, now tender ; but 
whatever the mood may be, it is superimposed on a basis 
always grand, always austere, never sentimental. The 
bones and architecture of the country are there, whatever 
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light and colour may sweep across them ; a soft thing 
passing over a hard thing, wRich is as it should be. The 
quality of the light suits this country of great distances. 
Hills a hundred miles away are clearly scored with the 
clefts of their valleys, so that their remoteness is unbeliev¬ 
able ; Demavend himself, seventy miles distant, looks as 
though he overhung the town, and might at any moment 
revive, to annihilate it, his dead volcanic fires. The 
shapes ^nd promontories of the hills grow familiar : the 
spur’which juts out into the plain near Karedj, the 
claret-coloured spine of Rhey, the great white backbone 
of the Elburz, beyond which lie the sub-tropical provinces 
of the Caspian. They stand with the hardness of an old 
country ; one does not feel that here once swayed the 
sea, not so very long ago, geologically speaking ; on 
the contrary, this plateau is among the ancient places of 
the earth, and something of that extreme antiquity has 
passed into its features, into the jagged profile of its 
rocks, worn by the weather for untold centuries until it 
could wear them no more—until it had reduced them to 
the first shape, and whittled them down to a primal 

design beneath which it was powerless to delve. Aee has 
left only the bones. 

Some complain that it is bleak ; surely the rich and 
changing light removes such a reproach. The light, and 
the space, and the colour that sweeps in waves, like a 
blush over a proud and sensitive face. Besides, those who' 
say that it is bleak have not looked, or, looking, have not 
seen. ) It is, rather, full of life ; but that life is tiny 
delicate, and shy, escaping the broader glance.. Close 
and constant observation is necessary, for the population 
changes from week to week, almost from day to day * 
a shower of rain will bring out a crop of miniature 
anemones, a day of hot sun will shrivel them ; the 
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tortoises will awake with the warmth ; the waste land 
stirs. It is necessary to look towards the distance, and 
then into the few square yards immediately around the 
foot; to be at one and the same time long-sighted and 
near-sighted. 

II 

Ever since I have been in Persia I have been looking for 
a garden and have not yet found one. Yet Persian 
gardens enjoy a great reputation. Hafiz and Sa-^di sang 
frequently, even wearisomely, of roses. Yet there is no 
word for rose in the Persiaii language ; the best they can 
manage is ‘ red flower ’. It looks as though a misconcep¬ 
tion had arisen somewhere. Indeed I think the 'mis¬ 
conception is ours, sprung from that national characteristic 
by which the English exact that everything should be the 
same, even in Central Asia, as it is in England, and 
grumble when it is not. ‘ Garden ? ’ we say ; and think 
of lawns and herbaceous borders, which is manifestly 
absurd. There is no turf for lawns in this parched 
country ; and as for herbaceous borders, they postulate a 
lush shapeliness unimaginable to the Persian mind. Here, 
everything is dry and untidy, crumbling and decayed ; 
a dusty poverty exposed for eight months of the year to a 
cruel sun. For all that, there are gardens in Persia. 

But they are gardens of trees, not of flowers ; green 
wildernesses. Imagine that you have ridden in summer 
for four days across a plain ; that you have then come to 
a barrier of snow-mountains and ridden up the pass ; that 
from the top of the pass you have seen a second plain, \\ ith 
a second barrier of mountains in the distance, a hundred 
miles away ; that you know that beyond these mountains 
lies yet another plain, and another, and another ; and 
that for days, even weeks, you must ride, with no shade, 
and the sun overhead, and nothing but the bleached 
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bones of dead animals strewing the track. Then when 
you come to trees and running water, you will call it a 
garden. It will not be flowers and their garishness that 
your eyes crave for, but a green cavern full of shadow, and 
pools where goldfish dart, and the sound of little streams. 
That is the meaning of a garden in Persia, a country 
where the long slow caravan is an everyday fact, and not 
a romantic name. 

Such gardens there are ; many of them abandoned, and 
these one may share with the cricket and the tortoise, 
undisturbed through the hours of the long afternoon. In 
such a one I write. It lies on a southward slope, at the 
foot of the snowy Elburz, looking over the plain. It is a 
tangle of briars and grey sage, and here and there a judas 
tree in full flower stains the whiteness of the tall planes 
.with its incredible magenta. A cloud of pink, down in 
a dip, betrays the peach trees in blossom. Water flows, 
eveiywhere, either in little wild runnels, or guided into a. 
straight channel paved with blue tiles, which pours down, 
the slope into a broken fountain between four cypresses. 
There, too, is the little pavilion, ruined, like everything 
else ; the tiles of the facade have fallen out and lie 
smashed upon the terrace; people have built, but ' 
seemingly, never repaired ; they have built, and gone 
away, eaving nature to turn their handiwork into this 
melancholy beauty. Nor is it so sad as it might be for 
m tms spacious, ancient country it is not of man that'one 
t links ; he has made no impression on the soil, even his 
villages of brown mud remain invisible until one comes- 
close up to them, and, once ruined, might have been 
ruined for five or five hundred years, indifferently • no 

Xd,‘ after fh 

aHords, after the great spaces. One is no longer that 
sm.ill insect crtjeping across the pitiless distances. 



2. THE DESERT 


By Alexander William Kinglake 


From Eothen 

T 

To travel by land from Palestine to Egypt a hundred years ago 
was an undertaking requiring organization and courage. 
Today the traveller by aeroplane looks down at the desert and 
decides it looks very dull, or the traveller by train decides it 
is hot and the glare is unpleasant. But to cross it on camel 
back is a feat of endurance, and a hundred years ago there 
were desert thieves who did not value life highly. This 
passage is one of the finest descriptions in English of desert 
travel and it is an excellent example of what can be done m 
language to recreate the effect of the desert upon the traveller. 

In passing the Desert you will find your Arabs wanting 
to start and to rest at all sorts of odd times , they like, 
for instance, to be off at one in the morning, and to rest 
during the whole of the afternoon. You must not give 
way to their wishes in this respect : I tried their plan 
once, and found it very harassing and unwholesome. An 
ordinary tent can give you very little protection against 
heat, for the fire strikes fiercely through single canvas, 
and you soon find that whilst you lie crouching and 
striving to hide yourself from the blazing face of the sun, 
his power is harder to bear than it is when you boldly 
defy him from the airy heights of your camel. 

It had been arranged with my Arabs that they were to 
bring with them all the food which they would want for 
themselves during the passage of the Desert, but as we 
rented at the end of the first day’s journey by the side of 
stn Arab encampment, my camel-men found all that they 
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required for that night in the tents of their own brethren. 
On the evening of the second day, however, just before we 
encamped for the night, my four Arabs came to Dthe- 
metn and formally announced that they had not brought 
with them one atom of food, and that they looked entirelv 
V to my supplies for their daily bread. This was awkward 
intelligence We were now just two days deep in the 
Desert, and I had brought with me no more bread than 
might be reasonably required for myself and my European 

Kkelv J “ seemed 

hkely enough) that the men had really mistaken the terms 

•’ore of •’eing put 

upon half rations would be a less evil (and even to myLf 

should be equally shared with all. Dthemetri, hLever 

positiveir^^r^^r ‘^^‘^^•on ; he assured me quite 
a^St and 1^1 ‘'’°''0“S'’'y understood the 

imched'n^ ••‘omselves into this strait for thi 

rtf r purpose of bettering their bargain by the value 

look at tC aff,- • e ■ suggestion made me 

Sion "w ‘ privation to ihLhtJ 

witnerthe Tr!! st' “c’ •’“ne to 

otSStT sir LTesS a 

anT Sore Ir' u"' ruanaged ; 

DthemetrPs clearl'lsatisfying myself, from 

a really understood the arrangement, I determined that 
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they should not now violate it by taking advantage of my 
position in the midst of their big Desert ; so I desired 
Dthemetri to tell them that they should touch no bread of 
mine. We stopped, and the tent was pitched ; the Arabs 
came to me and prayed loudly for bread ; I refused them. 

‘ Then we die ! ’ 

‘ God’s will be done.’ 

I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their 
perishing by hunger, but that I should bear this calmly, 
like any other misfortune not my own—that, in short, I 
was happily resigned to their fate. The men would have 
talked a great deal, but they were under the disadvantage 
of addressing me through a hostile interpreter. The^i 
looked hard upon my face, but they found no hope there, 
so at last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them 

down and die. 

In about ten minutes from this time I found that the 
Arabs were busily cooking their bread ! Their pretence 
of having brought no food was false, and was only 
invented for the purpose of saving it. They had a good, 
bag of meal, which they had contrived to stow away under 
the baggage, upon one of the camels, in such a way as to 
escape notice. I felt quite good-humouredly towards my 
Arabs because they had so woefully failed in their 
wretched attempt, and because, as it turned out, I had 
done what was right ; they too, poor fellows, evidently 
began to like me immensely, on account of the hard¬ 
heartedness which had enabled me to baffle their scheme. 

The Arabs adhere to those ancestral principles of bread¬ 
baking which have been sanctioned by the experience of 
ages. The very first baker of bread that ever lived must 
have done his work exactly as the Arab does at this day. 
He takes some meal, and holds it out in the hollow of his 
hands whilst his comrade pours over it a few drops of 
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water ; he then mashes up the moistened flour into a 
paste, pulls the lump of dough so made into small pieces, 
and thrusts them into the embers. 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about an 
hour before dawn I rose and made the most of about a 
pint of water which I allowed myself for washing. Then 
I breakfasted upon tea and bread. As soon as the beasts 
were loaded I mounted my camel and pressed forward. 
My poor Arabs being on foot would sometimes moan witli 
fatigue, and pray for rest, but I was anxious to enable 
them to perform their contract for bringing me to Cairo 
within the stipulated time, and I did not therefore allow 
a halt until the evening came. About midday, or soon 
after, Mysseri used to bring up his camel alongside of 
mine and supply me with a piece of the dried bread 
softened in water, and also (as long as it lasted) with a 
piece of the tongue. After this there came into my hand 
(how well I remember it !) the little tin cup half filled 
with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
Desert you have no particular point to make for as your 
resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing but small 
stunted shrubs ; even these fail after the first two or three 
days, and from that time you pass over broad plains—you 
^pass over ne^vly-reared* hills—you pass through valleys 
dug out by the last week’s storm,—and the hills and the 
valleys are sand, sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, 
and sand, and sand again. The earth, is so samely that 
your eyes turn towards heaven—towards heaven, I niean, 
in sense of sky. You look to the sun, for he is your task¬ 
master, and by him you know the,measure of the work 
that you have done, and the measure of the work that 
remains for you to do. He comes when you strike your 
tent in the early morning, and then, for the first hour of 
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the day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands 
at your near side, and makes you know that the whole 
day’s toil is before you ; then for a while, and a long 
while, you see him no more, for you are veiled and 
shrouded, and dare not look upon the greatness of his 
glory, but you know where he strides overhead by the 
touch of his flaming sword. No words are spoken, but 
your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, your skin gloyvs,. 
your shoulders ache, and for sights you see the pattern 
and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of 
the outer light. Time labours on—your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache, your Arabs moan, your camels sigh, and 
you see the same pattern in the silk, and the same glare 
of light beyond ; but conquering time marches on, and 
by-and-by the descending sun has compassed the heaven, 
and now softly touches your right arm, and throws your 
lank shadow over the sand right along on the way for 
Persia. Then again you look upon his face, for his power 
is all veiled in his beauty, and the redness of flames has 
become the redness of roses ; the fair, wavy cloud that 
fled in the morning now comes to his sight once more— 
comesj blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with 
blushes, yet comes and clings to his side. ^ 

Then begins your season of rest. The world about you 
is all your own, and there, v/herd you will, you pitch your 
solitary tent ; there is no living thing to dispute your 
choice. When at last the spot has been fixed upon and 
we come to a halt, one of the Arabs would touch the 


chest of my camel, and utter at the same time a peculiar 
gurgling sound. The beast instantly understood and 


obeyed the sign, ’and slowly sank under me, till she 
brought her body to a level with the ground : then gladly 
enough I alighted. The rest of the camels were unloaded 
and turned loose to browse.upon the shrubs of the Desert, 


The Desert 



where shrubs there were ; or where these failed, to wait 

for the small quantity of food that was allowed them out 
of oar stores. 

^ My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied themselves in 
pitching' the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst" this was 
doing, I used to walk away towards the East, confiding in 
the print of my foot as a guide for my return. Apart 
from the cheering voices of my attendants I could better 
know and feel the loneliness of the Desert. The influence 
of such scenes, however, was not of a softening kind, but 
filled me rather with a sort of childish exultation in the 
self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus alone in 
the wideness of Asia—a short-lived pride, for wherever 
man wanders, he still remains tethered by the chain that 
links him to his kind \ and so when the night closed round 
me, I began to return—to return, as it were, to my own 
gate. Reaching at last some high ground, I could see, 
and see with delight, the fire of our small encampment; 
and when, at last, I regained the spot, it seemed a veiy 
home that had sprung up for me in the midst of these 

solitudes. 


Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the night- 
breeze blew coldly ; when that happened the dry sand 
was heaped up outside round the skirts of the tent, and 
so the wind, that everywhere else could sweep as he listed 
^long those dreary plains, was forced to turn aside in his 

course. Then within my tent there were heaps of 
luxuries—dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libraries, bed¬ 
rooms, drawing-rooms, oratories—all crowded into the 
space of a hearth-rug. The first night, I remember, with 
iny books, and maps about me, I wanted a light. They 
rougyt me a taper, and immediately from out of the 
SI ent esert there rushed in a flood of life unseen before. 

Monsters of mntlic _j i_ 
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iDefore perhaps had looked upon the shining of a flame 
now madly thronged into my tent, and dashed through 
the fire of the candle till they fairly extinguished it with 
their burning limbs. Those who had failed in attaining 
this martyrdom suddenly became serious, and clung 
despondingly to the canvas. 

By-and-by there was brought to me' the fragrant tea,, 
and big masses of scorched and scorching toast, and the 
butter that had come all the way to me in this Desert 
of Asia, from out of that poor, dear, starving Ireland. I 


feasted like a 


king—^like four kings—like a boy in the 


fourth form. 


When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my people 


began to load the cannels, I always felt loath to give back 
to the waste this little spot of ground that had glowed for 
a while with the cheerfulness of a human dwelling. One 


by one the cloaks, the saddles, the baggage, the hundred 
things that strewed the ground and made it look so 
familiar—all these were taken away, and laid upon the 


camels. A speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained still 
impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and the 
heels of London boots ; the embers of the fire lay black 


and cold upon the sand ; and these were the signs we left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else was 
ready for the start, then came its fall ; the pegs were 
drawn, the canvas shivered, and in less than a minute 
there was nothing that remained of my genial home but 
only a pole and a bundle. Instant upon the fall of the 
canvas, like an owner \v’ho had waited and watched,, 
the Genius of the Desert stalked in. 


* By E. M. Forster 


From Abinger Harvest 

Mr E. M. Forster is one of the most distinguished English- 
writers today, and he is a great friend of India. Fie has twice 
been in our country and during these visits he not only made 
many friends but discovered in India an outlook on life which; 
greatly appealed to him. This sympathy has received many 
expressions in his writings and the little essay which follows 
is^ a charming example both of his grace and humour and of 
his delight in our Indian customs. ‘ Pan ’ is reprinted here 
with a few omissions but you will find it with other articles 

on India which you will enjoy in the book of essays called. 
ibinger Harvest. 

In the silence of the noontide heat, I came, as so often, to a 
secluded glade among low, scrub-covered hills. The hills. 
were not unfamiliar, and the glade had received its due 
minimum and meed of cultivation, in the absence of which 
all manifestations of the cosmic remain imperceptible. 
The universe cannot roll its eye without a socket. Out¬ 
raged nature must have something to kick against. And 
these hurdles woujd do well enough, woven out of wattles 
perhaps, and certainly ominous, and that village quivering 
by the horizon was the asylum to which shepherds and 
visitors might terrified repair. The hurdles were sevea 
feet high. They were corded together and covered with 
mats, and they formed an impenetrable palisade, which 
enclosed an area of one or two acres in extent. From the 
higher ground I could see over their top, on to a confused 
^eb of string and lightly strewn awnings, which were 
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;supported on poles. A vulgar observer might have 
thought he was in Kent. We know better. Something 
far more mysterious than that was brewing in the enclosure. 
Hops need a certain amount of protection from the wind, 
but none from the sun, nor do they retreat to a glade 
. among scrub-covered hills, and further defend themselves 
by an elaborate system of straw-padded entrances, heavy 
and hinged, which bang behind the visitor like the doors 
•of a continental cathedral. 

I have entered. Ah ! A universe of warmth and 
manure, a stuffy but infinite tent whose pillars and 
•symmetric cordage are flecked with gold and green. 
Vistas that blend into an exhalation. Round each pillar 
-a convolvulus twines, aromatic and lush, with heart-shaped 
leaves that yearn towards the sun, and thrive in the 
■ twilight of their aspirations, trained across lateral strings 
into a subtle and complicated symphony. Oh, and are 
' those men ? They slide be 
'breaking one delicate tend 


convolvuli without 


mildly 


What 


I wonder. 


think 


make 


j 


my hand, I pluck a leaf and eat. My tongue 


alliance with 


Exactly ; I am in the presence of Pan. 

In a land so tormented over its feeding arrangements, 
anything that can be swallowed without being food draws 
imen into communion. Strictly speaking. Pan is a pill, 
which the host administers to the guest at the conclusion 
•of the interview ; it is an internal sweetener, and thus 
. often offered with the external attar of roses. Actually, 
it is a nucleus for hospitality, and much furtive intercourse 
'takes place under its little shield. One can ‘ go to a 
Pan ’, ‘ give a. Pan ’, and so on : less compromising than 



giving a party, and on to the Pan tea, coffee, ices, sand¬ 
wiches, sweets, and whisky-sodas can be tacked, and be- 
accidentally consumed by anyone who happens, to notice- 
them. I have been to a Pan, which, as far as I was- 
concerned, was an enormous meal. But it was not food 
technically. And there are other conveniences. An- 
‘ allowance for Pan ’ is a delicate excuse for benevolence : 

* He gives her rupees five for Pan ’—^for pin-money, as- 
we might say—cracking another witty jest, this time on 
the similarity between the words ‘ pan ’ and ‘ pin ’, a pun- 
which causes laughter when carefully explained. 

But that green leaf, the betel-leaf as it is best called. It 
loses its violence after it has been gathered, and in a short 
time it is merely fragrant, pleasant, and cooling. Ready 
for use, it is smeared with lime. Perhaps the lime was- 
originally a preservative and has gradually established 
itself as a delicacy—there would be a parallel to this in 
the turpentine which now plays so overwhelming a part 
in the native wines of Greece. Authorities differ over 


the lime ; doctors think it may cause cancer, and depre¬ 
cate it, and there is a general inclination to regard it as- 
the least honourable of the ingredients, although it is- 
useful in sticking the others together. Pan’s original 
home was Southern India, as the etymology shows, and 
the first lime was procured from the oyster shells of the* 
pearl fisheries. On to the lime is sprinkled a most 
important item—the shredded seed of the areca palm,, 
popularly called a nut, though it has no shell. An arecaj 
seed is about as large as a breakfast egg, but otherwise 
recalls the iron pyrites one used to pick up on beaches at 
school : it is fabulously hard, darkling without, and 
radiates spokes within. To have even a fragment of 
areca in the mouth is alarming ; afterwards one gets 
used to it, and can chew it neat. These three—betel,. 
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lime, areca—make up Pan’s trinity ; but more ingredients 
can be added, for example cardomum seeds. When all 
is ready, the pliant leaf is folded upon itself, until it looks 
like a green jam-puff or the cell of a leaf-cutter bee. 
There are many ways of folding the leaves ; some are 
tucked in, billet-doux fashion ; others are fastened at the 
angle by a clove. There are so many ways of doing 
everything, all over India, that descriptions quickly shade 
into falsehood. My own betel grew at Garhi, Bundel- 
Thand, but it »may be cultivated differently round the 
-corner. 

Now for the operation. To unfold a Pan or to bite 
off its end would be improper. It must go entire into 
the mouth, and consequences be awaited there. The 
leaf is mild enough, the crisis coming when its fibres tear 
and the iron pyrites fall about and get under the tongue. 
Now the novice rises in disorder, rushes in panic to the 
courtyard, and spatters shrapnel over the bystanders ; 
it is as if the whole mineral kingdom has invaded him 
under a vegetable veil, for simultaneously the lime starts 
stinging. If he can sit still through this a heavenly, peace 
ensues ; the ingredients salute each other, a single 
sensation is established, and Pan, without ceasing to be 
a problem, becomes a pleasure. The cardomums crack, 
the formidable areca yields, splinters, vainly takes refuge 
in the interstices of the gums, and is gone. Warm and 
cleanly, one’s mouth beats in tune with the infinite, while 
the harmony, moving within, slowly establishes its reign 
in the regions Barbosa indicated. Nothing intoxicating 
has been swallowed ; the kindly angels of Eupepsia are 
at work, spreading their benison on all that has gone 
before them. Another shock has to be borne then : 
golly, I am bright red ! Why this happens, when the 
betel was green, the areca brown, and the lime white, 
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Pan 


0 



I do not know ; the writers say that a ‘ bloody saliva is 
promoted ’, but why should nothing else promote it ? 
It is easily rinsed away, but there is always a danger that 

one may forget. 

A ritual which coquets with religion yet never lifts her 
glum veil, which eludes the meshes of taboo without 
falling into the pit of Crossness, has done valuable work, 
and the sight of the pretty little apparatus arriving makes 
Tthe heart hop up—that hop that is more human than a 
leap, because it welcomes a joy of the earth. Generally 
the Pan comes ready-made upon a covered tray, the 
invisible hostess emits it, and if the occasion is ceremonial, 
^cent, thick and brown, is offered first, and smeared on 
the handkerchief or the hand. At informal communions 
the actual box containing the ingredients may appear, 
a box on the lines of the spice-boxes one sees in a western 
kitchen—or possibly the spice-boxes are on the lines of it. 
It is divided into compartments where the ingredients are 
•stored. Sometimes it is circular—the compartments 
radiating, and the lid domical j sometimes rectangular ; 
•sometimes in two stories, the upper story lifting out like 
the dress-tray of a lady’s trunk, and the lower, which has 
no divisions, containing the areca in large lumps, for 
•chewing. Modern boxes are usually weakly ornate. The 
'Older work is often beautiful. Bidar, a forgotten city in 
the Deccan, has produced beautiful pan-boxes of a lead 
alloy inlaid with silver. I went there, hoping to see one 
being made, but the industry had been ‘ revived ’, and 
all hands were consequently at work upon a metal 

^portrait of the Prince of Wales. 

The Indian hostess, though almost invisible, is not 
•entirely so, and no one who has once seen her preparing 
«a Pan will speak of ‘ chewing filthy betel nut ’ again. 
Jt is a gracious and exquisite performance—not even the 
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much advertised tea-making of the Far East can be 
daintier. Her first labour is to find a perfect leaf. One 
after another she rejects, fantastically disdainful, and 
seeking that which grew not upon any earthly stem- 
Pursing up her lips, she takes the best available, trims it 
with a pair of scissors, lays it upon the palm of her hand, 
which it more than covers, and seems to think, ‘ This is a 

I 

disgraceful leaf, a humiliating leaf; can I possibly 
proceed ? ’ Pulling herself together, she seizes a little 
quill or spoon, and plunges it into the compartment of the 
pan-box that contains the liquid lime. The areca— 
which she has already shredded with jewelled clippers— 
comes next, then the cardomum seeds, and what else 
she thinks seemly. As she proceeds, her movements> 
grow quicker and her spirits improve, she forgets her 
disappointment and becomes all anticipation, she is* 
every inch a hostess, and doing up the difficult fastening: 
like lightning, she bends forward and presents the gift. 
Little gestures, and a little gift. To think of the Mystery 
of the East in connexion with Pan is to falsify the whole 
proceeding. The East is mysterious enough, mysterious- 
to boring point. But now and then a tiny fact detaches 
itself from the Everlasting All, and our common humanity 

is remembered. 

Such is the main outline of a neglected subject. Other 
aspects exist. There is Comic Pan, which contains salt- 
It is given to buffoons. Oh, how they splutter, some¬ 
times being positively sick ! Not even a pun is such fun- 
And, to end all, there is Tragic Pan, which contains 
ground glass, and is given to enemies. 
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By John Morris 
From Living with Lepchas 

“The writer was attracted to Sikkim by going on various 
Everest expeditions. Later, he became well known as a 
broadcaster and as the author of A Traveller to Tokyo. That 
the author is a trained anthropologist is evident from the 
•detailed accuracy of his descriptions. All his work has the 
imprint of a sensitive and cultivated mind and a sense of 
humour which comes out slyly in the questions he puts to 
the Hlaribu in this passage. 

The ordinary Lepcha house is extremely simple and 
generally contains but two rooms, one of which is used as 
a kitchen. In appearance it does not differ, except in 
size, from the monastery, which I take to be the prototype 
of Sikkim domestic architecture. 

It seems likely that in Tibet the original monasteries 
also served as forts, as is often still the case. In view of 
the unsettled state of that country there was need for the 
people to keep close together ; so that instead of living in 
scattered houses they all lived together inside the forts. 
As conditions became more peaceful the need to live in 
•close proximity to others became gradually less urgent, 
but when the people came to build their own houses it was 
natural that they should take the local fort or monastery 
as their model, since they had none other. I am not 
suggesting that this also happened in Sikkim ; and the 
transition in Tibet had probably taken place long before 
the Lepchas took to living in permanent houses. Sikkim, 
however, has always been in close cultural contact with 
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Tibet; and in no way is the influence of the latter 
country more marked than in the local style of architec¬ 
ture. The extremely wet climate of Sikkim has of course 
made certain modifications necessary. Of these the most 
striking is the wide overhanging roof, which often projects 
as much as fifteen feet in front of the walls. It is one of 
the most pleasing features of all Sikkim houses, and has 
the additional advantage of keeping the walls completely 
dry throughout the rainy season. 

In Tibet, monasteries, and in fact most houses, are 
usually built with very thick walls : they are sometimes^ 
as much as ten feet thick at the base. It is improbable 
that such thickness was ever necessary for purposes of 
defence ; but in a country as dry and cold as Tibet, where 
internal heating is still unknown, they serve the purpose of 
keeping the occupants of houses warm. This feature, 
although quite unnecessary in the warmer climate of 
Sikkim, has been retained in most of the public buildings, 
but in private houses has given way to walls of bamboo- 
lath and mud plaster, which give all the protection 

required. 

The ordinary Lepcha cottage is generally raised about 
six feet above ground, and is supported by wooden pillars- 
resting on stones. It is entered by means of a ladder,^ 
which usually takes the form of a roughly notched 
bamboo, the space beneath the house being occupied by 


the cattle. 

The building of houses, like every other Lepcha. 
activity, is hedged around with rules and restrictions. 
Not all of these are always regarded ; but to pretend a 
complete indifference would be to lay oneself open to the 
machinations of the ubiquitous evil spirits. 

When a man wishes to build a new house he first takes a 
little earth from the proposed site and gives it to a Lama, 
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will 


- —*•? \Ji llUt. 

^ This he does, not by means of meditation, or any other 
form of concentration, but by referring to a book called 
•Sachet^ ^ai Patar. There was only one copy in Lingtem 
and Its owner, when reading it out to us, was honest 
^ enough to own that although he had studied the book for 
years he still found some of the instructions quite incom¬ 
prehensible. Here is the gist of them : 

Jampay Yung, Kongshi Gyabo, Hishay Tugyel, and 
Shinji Tulgay Gyabo once gathered together in Gyakar, 
which, so the Hlaribu said, is probably Budh Gaya but 
may be Benares 1 But in any case, in Gyakar there are 
seven burning ghats. These four gods consulted together 
and they came to the conclusion that since men were 
building houses all over the place, and without anv 
regard to the suitability of the sites, it was incumbent 
upon them to formulate some instructions. 

It is very important that the site of a house be selected 
with care, because on this depends the luck of the family : 
some sites, for instance, will ensure large families, others 
none at all. A site which has a smaU meadow in front 
•and a hill behind, something like an Alp, is very good, 
•as the hill behind may be used as a retreat. It is good if 
such a hill has a stream on either side ; and there should 


t , --- > OllUUiU. 

also be trees all round. The site should slope gradually 
trom back to front : it should be level on the west ; and 
an outcrop of rocks on the east is good. It is particularly 
ucky tf there is a waterfall directly in front. Roads 
jeading to the site from the east and north are good ; 
I ftut those from west and south are bad, since deyils come 
arom these directions. There should be no trees on either 
aoe ot the house, but only below. I pointed out to the 

. condition was almost impossible in 

thickly forested place like Lingtem ; but he only smiled 
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and went on reading. If there is a large tree below, and 
immediately opposite the centre of the house, care must 
be taken that in no circumstances is it ever cut down 
but a large tree similarly placed above and behind the- 
house must always be felled. If it is too big for this it 
will suffice if a piece of iron, an old knife for instance, is^ 
stuck into it and left. If the earth on which the house is- 
built is very soft this is a sure indication that the owner’s- 
wife will not live long j but it appears that a site cannot 
be selected with this end in view ! It is bad if there are- 
no hills between the north and east, because these give- 
shelter from fierce winter winds. The door of a house- 
should always face ‘ the coming up of the sun ’ ; but- 
when I asked why the house adjacent to the monastery 
had its door facing west the Hlaribu would only say that 
‘ it does not really matter, but is better if it faces east ’. 

It is not a good thing to build a house immediately 
beneath a pass ; or on a site with a landslip below it. 
This is not for the more obvious reasons that will immedi¬ 
ately occur to the reader, but because such spots are the 
favourite resting-places of devils. It is unlucky for those 
born in ^ snake ’ or ‘ horse ’ years if there is a reddish cliff 
or hill behind the house ; but for those born in ‘ chicken ’ 
or ‘ monkey ’ years a white cliff to the west of the site i^ 
good. If, by any chance, a person of* snake or horse 
year finds that he has inherited a house with a reddish 
cliff behind he need not refuse to occupy it. It will be 
perfectly all right if he gets a Lama to prepare nine pots- 
of water, into each of which he must put, respectively, 
a few scrapings of gold, silver, turquoise, iron, and various 
other metals. These pots must be wrapped in red, blue, 
and yellow cloth, lied up with black thread, and built 
into a prayer-wall cither by the owner of the house or 
someone specially deputed by him. It is considered baev 
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<0 have water below the house which reflects the glare 


of the sun , but if this is unavoidablcj then gold, silver. 


and copper must .be thrown into the pool concerned. 

a. 1 • r* - ^ * 


It is not good if water seeps up through the ground 



immediately below the site j but apparently of no 


p ^ A X - J AAV 

-consequence if this should happen above. Nor is it good 


if there is a cave between west and north, as this would 


Mamu 


A house should never 


be built immediately opposite the entrance to a valley, 


tnor opposite any sort of crack or cleft. I'his would be 


most unlucky and would cause a rift in the family occupy- 


ing the house. Unless absolutely unavoidable, a site 

lit .1 <■ “ 


rshould not be selected that lies between two hills since 


this would certainly cause the owner of the house to be 

_ _11 


attacked by special devils which would cause him to 


Sikkim 


The quality of the land surrounding the site is of no 

_^ _ ^ ^ . 


importance ; nor is the proximity of drinking water. It 

. 1 ^ ? ^_j_l r** < 


IS nice to have friends and relations fairly near ; but these 


-are minor considerations and of no importance in the 


iirst instance. In a country which has some of the finest 

..._".jI ni* 


^scenery in the world it appears odd to us that the view is 


inever considered. Some houses have, indeed, an un- 

__ nil. ^ ? 


paralleled view of the mountains ; but when the sites 


were selected this was a matter that never even entered 


■the builders’ heads. 


If a householder wishes to put up chortens or prayer- 


walls, these should never be placed to the east of the house 


•or the occupants will die : whenever possible they should 


e placed to the north. Inside the house, water must be 


■stored on the north side ; the fire-place should be on the 

• _ 1.1 • _ 


west, and the grinding-mill should always stand on 
e north. I should add, however, that I hardly ever 


saw this arrangement carried out in any of the houses I 
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entered, and the old Hlaribu said that it did not really 
matter. 

Assuming that a site has been selected which does not 
too greatly contravene the above instructions, the Lama 
will visit it and make offerings to any spirits who might be^ 
disturbed by reason of the turning of the earth, or by the 
cutting down of trees with which to build the house. At 
the same time the original handful of earth, which the 
builder first took to the Lama, must be returned to the 
exact spot from which it was taken. After this the four 
corner-posts are set up, and the house may be completed 
without further disturbance. All houses, even temporary 
field-huts, must be built with at least two posts and in 
no circumstances should a house ever be built in exact 

alignment with another. 

As soon as the house is completed Lamas will come and 
perform the Li Tashi ceremony, which consists in offering 
lice and flowers ; but this I never saw. In addition ta 
the Li Tashi performed when the house is finished, this, 
ceremony should be carried out, if possible, annually for 
the first three years. It is entirely optional whether it is* 
done or not when a new floor is put down ; but many 
people have the ceremony performed once every year as 
a matter of course. This, however, depends *eir 

means, since the necessary Lamas have to be paid and fed. 
4i.part from the reading of holy books by four or ve 
lLus, the principal part of the ceremony “ 

smearing the house pillars with a mixture of ox-blood, 
soirit and butter by the Mandal. For this purpose an. 
ox is sacrificed the day before, and its flesh offered to t e 
eods and devils of the land on which the house stands, 
fnd to any spirits that might be dwelling m the planks 
used hr its construction. The Mandal goes first to the 
western pillar ; then to the north, east, and south, an 
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finishes up with the centre. As he does this a Lama takes 


a small torma from the altar and presses it against each of 


the pillars in turn. Following this, rice and flowers are 

_ _ > t 


thrown at each pillar, at the same time all present 



shouting I Tushi Shu Later on, the carpenters are 
• ..11 1 <■ * 


given the head and two limbs of the ox i this is their 


payment 


Strictly speaking, no one should sleep in a new house 

^•1 ^ i\ .1 »- • t-W-» * • •• • ^ ^ 


until after the Li Tashi has been carried out : but most 


people do not bother to observe this rule. Although it 


has nothing to do with the building of houses, it is oF 

A _ _ - A A • m 


interest to note, in passing, that a man should never sleep 

J* 1 . 1 • * - A 


directly beneath either of the two main cross-beams : 


this does not, however, apply to women. 

* A 99. - X X 9 


When a building has been completed it is usual for the 

_ n . . i<i<« - _ 


owner to give a feast to all the workers. On this occasion 


the kitchen fire will be lighted for the first time, and some 


old man, not necessarily the owner of the house, unless he 
_ '1 1 . . - ^ 


is considered sufficiently aged, will climb up into the roof 


with a little fire and a pot of water and throw them out 

▲L__i .1 t ^ 


through the gable : this is to ensure that in future the 


smoke will go out of the house and not hang about inside. 

14 ._ 1 1 « « 


It may here be noted that all Lepcha houses are con- 

_ _1 ^ Y • m 9 ^ 


strutted with what is technically known as a saddle roof: 


that is, one having two gable ends, and in which the ridge 


is shorter than the distance between the ridge and the 


eaves. The eaves run round all four sides of the house. 


the thatch at the two ends being carried some distance 


inside the gables, which are otherwise 


ventilation. ^ The function of these open gables is not to 


eep the air inside the house fresh but to carry the smoke 

4.1 _ 1 • . V ... •' 


rom the kitchen away. At night, however, when the 

T 1 T*a ' 


nre has died down, they permit fresh air to enter the 

nrkiicuA __!•. ««« - 


--^ XXK^OXX dll UXXtUl tllv^ 

Ouse, and it may well be that to this is partly due the 


« 
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Lepcha’s apparent freedom from tuberculosis, to which 
most otlicr Himalayan tribes are particularly susceptible. 
The Ncpalis, for instance, are very prone to contract this 
disease, and it is worth noting that their houses contain 
no such ventilation. They are, moreover, in the habit 
of stopping up every crevice and crack with rags or paper, 
and in addition sleep with their heads completely covered, 
neither of which does the Lepcha do. The Lepcha 
house, moreover, has a wooden floor, through the joints 
of which, since the house is raised off the ground, air can 
also enter. The Nepali house, on the contrary, is built 
flush with the ground and has a floor of rammed earth 
smeared over with a mixture of mud and cow-dun^ ; 
this lust for ccrcmoniul clcunlincss. 


5 - PENANG, AND SINGAPORE 


\ 



By Aldous Huxley 


* 

From Jesting Pilate 

travelled round the world and like 

vi wrote a book about it. In this book 

called Jesting Pilate, he gives us many vivid descriptions of 

f other good 

travel writers, he gives us the thoughts that these sighte set 

growing in his mind. Travel writing is food for the mind 
but It IS often of the light refreshment type. Of that kind 
this passage is an excellent example. ^ 

We were in Penang on the last day of the Chinese Newr 

Year celebrations. The temples were thronged with a 

f crowd mostly of women and youpg girls. They were 

P™ flowere 




were stuck in their glossy black hair. 


Their earrings and 

commands 


among the Celestials a price that seems to us fantastic. 

And what beauty, what a charm they had ! From the 
smooth ivory faces the bright and, for us at any rate, 
strangely expressionless eyes looked out, starthngly black 

hands are geLrally 
eautiful, and the gestures that are made with them have 

wonderful refinement, a traditional and artistic 

*he Chinese woman is 
uriously wthout grace. It is a toddle, charming and 

ppcaling in its absurdity, but totally without dignity. 

'C impenal deportment of the Indian women seems to 


unknown 


I • ^-tiic v^iuiiese. £> 

Qians, like the peasant women of Italy, 


But then the 
who bear 
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themselves like queens, are accustomed to carrying burdens 
•on their heads. The Chinese, so far as I know, are not. 
Nothing so much improves tjie deportment as the 
.balancing of a six gallon jar on the crown of the skull. 
There are plenty of European as well as Chinese ladies 
whose appearance would be vastly improved by a daily 
performance of this exercise. It would as effectively 
• correct the western droop and slouch as the Extreme 

•Oriental toddle. 


BETWEEN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 

Our journey from Penang to Singapore began at night. 
We svere carried in darkness through the invisible forest. 
The noise of the insects among the trees was like an escape 
of steam It pierced the roaring of the train as a needle 
mie-ht pierce butter. I had thought man pre-eminent 
at least in the art of noise-making. But a thousand 
-equatorial cicadas could shout down a steel works ; and 
with reinforcements they would be a match for machme- 


guns 


Morning revealed the forest, hushed now under the 
lieht. The railway line was a little groove, scored throug 
the growing layers of green down to the red earth. Fi y 
vards to either side of the train rose the walls of the cutting, 
lolilg ^them I wondered where in this solid verdure 

fhe unroarious insects found a place to hve. 

Every tourist is haunted by the desire to get olf the 
Beaten TrackHe wants, in the first place, to do 
something which other people have not done. Th 
Tgln.^ to be in some way or other umque grows '«th 

^ or. nf tjfHndardization. American advertisers, 

txr “pSii.*.-. h... 

oathTtic trail in the character of their contemporanes. In 

pathetic trail i Magazines 
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you will see dignified advertisements of motor-cars, 
overcoats, radio sets, note-paper, chocolates, whose 
outstanding merit is announced to be their ‘ exclusive¬ 
ness The word attracts a million buyers, who cherish 
their mass-produced treasure as though it were a master¬ 
piece, and who feel proud—at any rate until they meet a 
few of their fellow-buyers—^in the ‘ exclusive ’ possession 
of something unique. The tourist is like the reader of 
advertisements. He wants something for his money 
which nobody else possesses. Everybody has been to 
Rome'; but few have visited Nepi.^ Java is well kn 


but who has landed 


T ernate 


It is 


delightful to be abk to get up a Western drawing-room 
and say : ‘ When I was lasfi in interior of Papua 

# • • • • f ' 

But it is not alone the desireNto adjieve uniqueness that 
makes the tourist so anxious to the Beaten Track. 

It is not the anticipated pleasure of boasting about his 
achievements. The incorrigible romantic in every one of 
us believes, with a faith that is proof against all disap¬ 
pointments, that there is always something more remark¬ 
able off the Beaten Track than on it, that the things which 
it is difficult and troublesome to see must for that very 
reason be the most worth seeing. Those who travel 
pursue some phantom which perpetually eludes them ; 
they are always hoping to discover some mode of life 
that is somehow fundamentally different from any mode 
with which they are familiar ; and they imagine that 
they will be abk, magically, as soon as they have found it, 
to get into contact with this marvellous existence, to 
understand and partake in it. In the obvious places and 
on the Beaten Track, they never find what they are 
looking for. On the Beaten Track, through whatever 
part of the world it may lead, men and women live 
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always in very much the same way, and there is no Open 
Sesame to their intimacy. But perhaps off the Beaten 
Track, in the little out-of-the-way places, where the 
hotels are bad and there are toads in the bathroom 
perhaps where there are no hotels, but only rest-houses, 
with centipedes—perhaps in the places where you must 
bring your own tents and porters, with provisions and 
ammunition for a campaign of weeks—perhaps where 
there is nothing but the jungle and leeches, serpents and 
precipices and vampires and an occasional pygmy with a 
blowpipe and poisoned arrows. . . . Perhaps. But 
even amongst the clrocodiles and the cannibals the secret 
still eludes" you. life isvstiH fundamentally the same. 
Men and women ax^ difficult to know as ever—rather 
more so, on the whole ; ror your knowledge of Pygmy is 

rudimentary and the little people are afraid. 

It was with such meditations that I allayed the desire 
to leave the Beaten Track, which the spectacle of the 
jungle had evoked in me. To be devoured by leeches in 
the pursuit of something as hopelessly unattainable as the 
foot of the rainbow—was it worth it ? Obviously not. 
And I thanked heaven and the British Empire for the 
F.M.S. railway. Still, I went on longing to get behind 
that wall of green ; I went on beUeving, in the teeth of my 
own denials, that there -was something miraculous and 
extraordinary in the other side. Meanwhile the tram 
steamed on towards Singapore ; an attendant from the 
restaurant car came in to tell us that breakfast was ready. 

A little later my longing-s were cured, for the time being 
at any rate, by the disappearance of that which had 
aroused them. The jungle suddenly vamshed and its 
place was taken by interminable rubber plantations. 
Even in maturity a rubber plantation is a poor thing. In 
youth it is an eyesore. Miserably scraggy httle trees 
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planted neatly in rows flanked the railway and continued 
to flank it during almost all the rest of the day. We 
rolled through literally hundreds of miles of potential 
Dunlops, of latent golf balls, and hot-water bottles to be. 
I own no rubber shares and am a consumer of tyres and 
crepe soles. While admiring the energy of those who 
have destroyed it, I regretted the jungle. Here and there 
the train passed through a stretch of country that had 
ceased to be jungle and had not yet become plantation. 
The forest has been burnt. A great tract of brown 
desolation. stretches away from the railway. The dead 
stumps of trees still stand, the charred trunks lie along 
the ground—the corpses and skeletons of a forest. Soon 
they will have been rooted out and dragged away. 


SINGAPORE 

Cleared of the forests, tamed into park and garden, 
this tropical land seems, under its perennially clouded 
skies, a piece of temperate Europe. From our windows 
we looked out on to sloping lawns, set here and there with 
huge umbrageous trees that looked almost like elms and 
oaks. The clouds swam indolently overhead. A thin 
^ze stippled the distances and made them tenderly dim. 
We might have been looking out over a park in the 
Ihames valley, but a Thames valley, as you saw at a 
second glance, deliriously dreaming of palm trees and 
orcliids, and where the air was as warm as blood. It was 
into an equatorial England that we had suddenly stepped. 
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6. SOCIAL STANDARDS 


By Julian Huxley 
From Democracy Marches 

Dr Huxley, like his grandfather, T. H. Huxley, is one of 
those distinguished scientists who can write in a simple way, 
applying his scientific knowledge W the problems of everyday 
life. In this passage he gives an outline of what every 
country should aim at for the security rf its citizens He 
published it in 1941 and, in the few years since, much of what 
L has written h^been accepted as necessary and is becoming 
law in Britain. It is just as necessaiy for India and it is 
interesting to consider how much of this has been achieved 
and what we must do to achieve the rest. 

It is not easy to plan out a system of positive social service 

which will be both efficient and democratic. If you 

think too much about efficiency, you are quite liable to 


some 


initiative. 


think 


hbertrand equaUty. you may find that you have mter- 

Led with the efficiency of your social service machinery. 
In any case, as large-scale social service is an enormous 
and difficult business, you may find yourself landed with a 
cumbrous bureaucracy in which both efficiency and 

personal liberty are suffocated m red tape. 

^ All the same, there are certam general principles for 
democratic Social Service State, and in certain fields the 


broad 


The 


me is that of minimum social standards. 

Here let me make a brief digression into scientific 

history. Just thirty years ago a Cambridge piochemis 
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called Hopkins conclusively proved that the ordinary 

foodstuffs which physiology said were enough to keep 

you in health—the starches, sugars, fats and proteins_ 

would not in point of fact do so. Other substances were 

; necessary—only in tiny traces, but nevertheless necessary. 

' Several other workers had guessed or hinted at something 

of the sort, but Hopkins was the first to prove it. Now 

he is Sir Gowjand Hopkins, past President of the Royal 

Society, and what he discovered was the first of what are 

now called the ‘ accessory food factors ’ ; they include 

all the vitamins from A to K, and various mineral salts 
as well. 


What has this got to do with the future of democracy ? 
The answer is clear enough. After all, the opportunity 
of a healthy and fully developed body is the primary and 
basic service which a social service democracy owes to its 
members. And, through all the mass of scientific and 
clinical work which sprang from this discovery of Hop¬ 
kins , we are now able, for the first time in history, to set 
up standards by which we can measure whether people 
are getting the minimum physiological diet—all the 
different kinds of foodstuffs required to give them that 
nealthy and well-dcvelopcd body. 

Appetite, common-sense, feeling full and satisfied after 
your meals none of these is a safe guide. It is scientific 
research alone which has enabled us to lay down the 
standard. If that standard is not kept, and there is a 
ehciency of any of the necessary foodstuffs, people will 


energy 


s ight symptoms which a bigger deficiency will convert 
into this or that definite disease, they will be less resistant 
than they might be to infection, and, if they are stiU 
c lidren, they will nqt grow as tall or as strong as they 
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We can also measure how far any group of people fall 
short of reaching this standard ; and when this is done, 
sonie very surprising and disturbing facts emerge. In 
Britain about 40 per cent of our forty million people are 
not getting this minimum healthy diet : something like-; 
half of these are being definitely undernourished, the other 
half only slightly. The figure does not pretend to be 
exact—^it may be as much as half the population, dr as 
low as a third, but it is undoubtedly very high. In the 
U.S.A. it is not quite so high, but is still somewhere 
between 25 and 40 per cent. 

That would be bad enough j but there is worse to 
come. If we take children only, then the proportion of 
the seriously undernourished is almost doubled, and that 
of the slightly undernourished is increased by some 
50 per cent. Out of every ten boys and girls under 15, 
only about three are getting adequate food for^^them to 
realize their full birthright of health and strength. How 
does this come about ? In the first place, families are 
not all of the same size. In this country, about five-sixths 
of the families which contain children under 15 are 
one- or no-child families. Those with two or more 


children are thus only one-sixth of the total number of 
families : but they include about half the total number 
oS children. And secondly, it is a sad but unescapable 
fact that, under our present system, children are an 
economic drag. As one well-known social reformer has 
put it, children are the greatest single cause of poverty 
in Britain today. A recent survey in an industrial area 
showed that families including three or more children 


under 15 amounted to only a fifth of all the working-class 
families ; but of families below the poverty line, they 



made up three-quarters. 

It is an appalling thought that about three-quarters of 
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future 


less 


I 


and powerful countries are growing 
strong, less healthy, less energetic, 
than by rights they ought to be. 

It follows that if our first principle is that-there are 

minimum standards of physical existence which a 

democracy ought to assure to its members, our second is 

that we shall only be able to manage this if we take the 

family as the unit target, so to speak, for the social services. 

In some form or other family allowances have got to 

come, or else large numbers of children will continue to 

be deprived of their full birthright of health The 

simplest way would probably be to issue every mother 

with coupons entitling her to a free (or very cheap) supply 

of certain essential protective foods for herself and for 

each child. We long ago made a beginning of this in 

our school medical system, by providing free or cheap 

milk and meals for the very poor children ; this has been 

taken a step further during the war, and the scheme has 

been extended by providing cheap or free milk to expec- 

tant mothers, and to children under 5. Over two and 

a half million mothers and babies are already taking 
advantage of this service. ° 

Some people object that this will ruin the sense of 

responsibility ; however, all the experience we 
|iave IS to the contrary. For instance, the fact that 

unemployment and sickness insurance and old age 
pensions are now provided, has not discouraged the 

K stimulated it. Others 

breed like rabbits. But this seems a wholly imaginary 
fear, since under no conceivable system of famlw 
Uowances could it actually paj, to have more children. ^ 
But I must go back to the question of standards. It is 
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not only in diet that you can set up measurable standards. 
You can do so for various other aspects of health also, 
by utilizing the published figures on death-rates and 
disease-rates. This again has been made possible by 
science, though in rather a different way. It has been 
made possible partly through the great advances in 
medicine and publi-c health during the past seventy or 
eighty years (which in their turn have depended on 
scientific discoveries like the discoyery of the cause of 
infectious disease by bacteria) and partly by the large-scale 
use of statistics, which is itself one aspect of scientific 


method. 

Thus you can set up measurable standards in relation 
to infant mortality. Some babies are bound to die 
before they are a year old. In advanced countries like 
New Zealand, the number is only 3 out of every hundred ; 
in Britain as a whole it still is about 6 ; in Glasgow, 
over 10 ; in tropical Africa anything from 25 to 50 ! 
So with general mortality. It ought to be below 10 per 
thousand ; in Britain it is still over 12. So with maternal 
mortality : a reasonable standard is about 2 deaths for 
every thousand confinements. So with various diseases. 
Deaths from tuberculosis should not, if we applied our 
modern knowledge, be above 25 or 30 per hundred 
thousand ; deaths from diphtheria should not be above 
3 or 4 : in Britain, the rates are over 70 and over 3 


respectively. 


When It VV./ - 

more arbitrary, but need not be less measurable, bo 
many rooms for a family of a given size, so much cubic 

space, a bath, various elementary conveniences-we can 

lav down a minimum for health and decent living. The 
minimum laid down for working-class housing y a 
Government Committee in 1918 was as follows : a living 


our standards will be 


we can 
. The 
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room, a separate kitchen, three bedrooms, a bathroom 

anri *^11 .* *^.1^ _• 1 - 


with windows 




. ' -w CLkky CLLIKI 

a ventilated larder ; the minimum floor space to be 
750 square feet. It wall take a considerable time to 
achieve this in all working-class housing, but it would 

hem i.f if iArot<» _.. . . . 


wdth 


’ ^ 0 7 -- ** AXXAXX.LX1XU111 Waril] 

and protection to be expected from clothes and boots. 

Anri XAT^ _] a 1 _ _ • • 1 


X --- ^*wvxxw cxxxvx 

And we can extend the principle of standards to the 
mind as well as the body. The most obvious and 
necessaiy is a standard of education. We can set 


IP 


^ --.XXV. axakjol uuviuus ana 

necessary is a standard of education. We can set two 

sorts of stMdards here. First, a minimum standard 
below which no one is allowed to fall, in the shape of so 

s^b^ctr A education in such and such 

subjects. And secondly, and in a way even more 

ensnrr^h*’f “ opportunity for all, to 

ensure that no boy or girl is deprived of the chance of 

im mg to the top of the educational ladder throueh 
poverty or the accidents of birth. ® 

»h standards of economic security. Dunne 

e recent past, the sense of insecurity has been the 

fruMretiorf d anxiety and 

serv ce State °f mstability and unrest. A social 

mb mum ‘ta^r d“V° ‘‘ “dzens 

anTndiviranf'’h Wmselfitic^i 

anxietv abnnf _f • c*. . auci 


anxietv ahouf i • • 7 oi irustration and 

4 unprovide^^^^^^ " bleak and 

must be ^bat the final step 

getting rid 
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against ill-health by making positive good health the rule. 
And of course there - are also standards of civil liberty. 
In Britain those have been fairly well established—we 
have quite high standards for freedom of the press, for 
freedom of belief, for freedom of assembly and of individual 
opinion, for freedom of the person against arbitrary arrest 
or secret police action, for freedom from torture or other 
cruel methods. But it is still necessary to guard these 
jealously against any encroachment. 

We have gone a considerable way towards securing 
various of these standards in practice ; but as yet we have 
not set about the business in any coherent way. To do 
this we need first of all to recognize that there are measur¬ 
able standards of physical and mental health, of physical 
and mental development, and of freedom from economic 
anxiety. And then we must recognize that it is the 
business of a democratic country to ensure, with the aid 
of its social services, that none of its people, grown-ups 
or children, are prevented from reaching those standards 

by forces outside their control. 

We may thus say that a ‘ People’s Minimum ’ will be 

the charter of the new type of State which combines 
democracy with positive social service. 


\ 
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7. TOMORROW IN INDIA 


By Jawaharlal Nehru 


f 




From Jawaharlal Nehru .* an Autobiography 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the greatest Indian 
masters of the English language. He is dealing here with the 
great social and industrial problems which must be solved to 
make India a strong, independent country. The subject is 
not an easy one, but so fine is his mastery of language, that it 
IS not difficult to follow his argument. This is a very fine 
sample of prose used in argument, because it is perfectly 
clear and reasonable. It is offered to you as an example 
Which you can be proud to follow. 

The problem is no longer merely a moral or an ethical 
one. It is a practical and urgent problem of today, for 
the world is in a hopeless muddle, and some way out must 
be found. We cannot wait, Micawber-like, for something 
to turn up. Nor can we live by negation alone criticizing 
the evil aspects of capitalism, socialism, communism, etc 
and hoping vaguely for the golden mean, which will 
produce a happy compromise combining the best features 
of all systems, old and new. Tho malady has to be 
diagnosed and the cure suggested and worked for. It is 
quite certain that we cannot stand where we are, nation- 
a y and internationally ; we may try to go back or we 

may push forward. Probably there is no choice in the 
matter, for going back seems inconceivable. 

think “Jw Gandhiji’s activities might lead one to 

Amk ^at he wants to go back to the narrowest autarchy 

ot only a self-sufficient nation, but almost a self-sufficient 
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village. In primitive communities the village was more / 
or less self-sufficient and fed and clothed itself and f 
otherwise provided for its needs. Of necessity that 
means an extremely low standard of living. I do not 
think Gandhiji is permanently aiming at this, for it is an 
impossible objective. The huge populations of today " 
would not be able even to subsist in some countries, they 
Would not tolerate this reversion to scarcity and starvation. 
It is possible, I think, that in an agricultural country like 
India, so very low is our present standard, that there 
might be a slight improvement for the masses with the 
development of village industries. But we are tied up, 
as every country is tied up, with the rest of the world, 
and it seems to me quite impossible for us to cut adrift. 
We must think, therefore, in terms of the world, and in 
these terms a narrow autarchy is out of the question.. 
Personally I consider it undesirable from every point 

of view. 

Inevitably we are led to the only possible solution—the 
establishment of a socialist order,' first within national 
boundaries, and eventually in the world as a whole, with 
a controlled production and distribution of wealth for 
the public good. How this is to be brought about is 
another matter, but it is clear that the good of a nation or 
of mankind must not be held up because some people 
who profit by the existing order object to the change. 
If political or social institutions stand in the way of such 
a change, they have to be removed. To compromise with 
them at the cost of that desirable and practical ideal 
would be a gross betrayal. Such a change may partly^ 
be forced or expedited by world conditions, but it can 
hardly take place without the willing consent or acquies¬ 
cence of the great majority of the people concerned. 
They have therefore to be converted and won over to it. 


Tomorrow in India 



Conspiratorial violence of a small group will not help. 
Naturally efforts must be made to win over even those 
who profit by the existing system, but it is highly unlikely 
that any larp percentage of them will be converted. 

The khadi movement, hand-spinning and hand-weav¬ 
ing, which is Gandhiji’s special favourite, is an intensifica¬ 
tion of individualism in production, and is thus a 
throw-back to the pre-industrial age. As a solution of 
any vital present-day problem it cannot be taken seriously, 
and it produces a mentality which may become an 
obstacle to growth in the right" direction. Nevertheless 


as a temporary measure I am convinced that it has 
sen ed a useful purpose, and it is likely to be helpful for 
some time to come, so long as the State itself does not 
undertake the rightful solution of agrarian and industrial 

There is tremendous 


countrv 

unrecorded unemployment in India and even greater 
partial unemployment in rural areas., No attempt has 
been made by the State to combat this unemployment, 
or help in any way the unemployed. Economically 
khadi has been of some little help to these wholly and 
partially unemployed, and because this improvement has 
come from their own efforts, it has raised their self-respect 
and given them some feeling of confidence. The most 
marked result has indeed been a psychological one. 
l^hadi tried with some success to bridge the gap between 
he city and the village. It brought nearer to each other 
the middle-class intelligentsia and the peasantry. Cloth¬ 
ing has a marked psychological effect on the wearer as 

the adoption of the simple 
white khadi dress by the middle-classes resulted in a 

growth of simplicity, a lessening of vulgarity and ostenta- 

lon and a feeling of unity with the masses. The lower 

middle classes no longer tried to ape the richer classes in 
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the matter of clothes or feel humiliated in their cheaper 
attire. Indeed they felt not only dignified but a little 
superior to those who still flaunted silks and satins. Even 
the poorest felt something of this dignity and self-respect. 
It was difficult in a large khadi-clad gathering to distin¬ 
guish between the rich and the poor, and a spirit of 
camaraderie grew up. Khadi undoubtedly helped the 

Congress to reach the masses. It became the uniform 
of national freedom. 

K.hadi also became a check on the ever-present 
tendency of the mill-owhers to raise the prices of their 
stuffs. These mill-owners in India were only kept in 
check in the past by foreign competition, especially 
that of Lancashire. Whenever this competition ceased, 
as during the World War, cloth prices soared up in India 
to extraordinary heights and vast sums were made by the 
Indian mills.^ The swadeshi and foreign-cloth boycott 
movements later on also helped these mills greatly, but 
the presence of khadi made a difference and prices could 
not go up as high as they might otherwise have done. 
Indeed the mills exploited the khadi sentiment of the 
people (and so did Japan) by manufacturing coarse 
cloths which were almost indistinguishable from the 
h2^nd-spun and hand-woven article. In the event of 
another emergency arising, like a war, resulting in a 
stoppage of foreign cloth, it is unlikely now that the Indian 
mill-owners will be able to exploit the consumers to the 
extent they did from 1914 onwards. The khadi move¬ 
ment will prevent that, and the khadi organization has 
the capacity in it to spread out at short notice. 

In spite of all these present-day advantages of the khadi 
movement in India it seems to me after all a transitional 
affair. It may continue even later on as an auxiliary 
movement easing the change-over to a higher economy.. 
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But the main drive in future will have to be a complete 

overhauling of the agrarian system and the growth ot 

industry. No tinkering with the land, and a multitude 

of commissions costing lakhs of rupees and suggesting 

trivial changes in the superstructure, will do the slightest 

good The land system which we have is collapsing 

before our eyes, and it is a hindrance to production, 

distribution and any rational and large-scale operations. 

Only a radical change in it, putting an end to the httle 
. .—1-.-:— coUectivc aud 


holdings 


and introducing organized 


co-operative enterprises, ana tnus 

greatly with much less effort, will meet modern conditions. 
The land will not and cannot absorb all our people, and 


workers required on the land. 


_ ^ _^ _ the 

The others must turn, 
industry, but in the main 

to large-scale socialized industries and social services, 
Khadi has certainly brought some relief in many areas, 
but this very success that it has attained has an element 
of danger. It means that it is propping up a decaying 
land system and delaying, to that extent, the change-over 
to a better system. The effect is not substantial enough 
to make a marked difference, but the tendency is there. 
For the tenant or the small peasant proprietor, his share 
of the produce of the land is no longer enough to keep 
him going even on the very low level he has reached. 
He has to find extraneous aids to his meagre income or, 
as he does usually, get more into debt, in order to pay his 


rent or revenue. 


thus 


they might be unable to do. 
tional income being substantial enough it 
eventually the rent will rise and catch up to it. 


tieir share which otherwise 
In the event of the addi- 

is likely 
Under 


labour 
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tenant and his attempts to be thrifty will ultimately 
benefit the landlord. As far as I can remember, Henry 
George in his Progress and Poverty has dealt with this point, 
giving instances, especially pf Ireland. I 

Gandhiji’s attempt to revive village industries is an' 
extension of his khadi programme. It will do immediate 
good, part of it more or less permanent, most of it 
temporary. It will help the villager in his present 
distress and revive certain artistic and cultural values 





which were in danger of dying. But in so far as it is a 
revolt against machinery and industrialism it will not 
succeed. In a recent article on Village Industries in the 
Harijan Gandhiji writes : ‘ Mechanization is good when 
hands are too few for the work intended to be accom¬ 


plished. It is an evil when there are more hands than 
required for the work, as is the case of India. . . . The 
problem with us is not how to find leisure for the teeming 
millions inhabiting our villages. The problem is how to 
utilize their idle hours, which are equal to the working 
days of six months in the year.’ This objection applies 
in varying measure to all the countries suffering from 
unemployment. But the fault surely is not that there is 
not work to do, but that under the present profit system 
the work is not profitable enough to the employers. 
There is an abundance of work simply calling out to be 
done^—the building of roads, irrigation schemes, houses, 
the spread of sanitation and medical facilities, of industry, 
electricity, social and cultural services, education, and 
the provision of the scores of necessary articles that the 
people lack. All our millions can work hard for the next 
fifty years without exhausting the present possibilities. 
But that can only be done if the urge is social improvement 
and not the profit motive, and if the community organizes 
it for the general good. The Russian Soviet Union, 
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has no 


unemployed. Our people are idle not for lack of work, 
but because no facilities for work and cultural improve¬ 
ment are provided for them. The abolition of child? 
labour, the provision of compulsory education up to a 
reasonable age, would take boys and girls off from the 
ranks of labour or the unemployed, and relieve the 
labour market of the weight of tens of millions of 

prospective workers. 

Gandhiji has tried, with some success, to improve the 
charkha and the takli and increase their productive 
Capacities. That is an attempt to improve the tool and 
the machine, and if the improvement continues (it is 
quite conceivable to have cottage industries worked by 
electricity), the profit motive will again step in and produce 
what is called over-production and unemployment. 
Village industries without being tacked on to some 
modern industrial technique can never provide even the 
essential material and cultural goods that we need today. 
And they cannot compete with the machine. Is it 
desirable or possible for us to stop the functioning of 
big-scale machinery in our country ? Gandhiji has said 


not 


seems to think 
t can we wind 


and steel, or even the lighter ones that already exist ? 

It is obvious that we cannot do so. If we have railways, 
bridges, transport facilities, etc., we must either produce 
them ourselves or depend on others. If we want to have 
the means of defence we must not only have the basic 
industries but a highly developed industrial system. No 
country today is really independent or capable of 
resisting aggression unless it is industrially developed. 
One basic industry demands another for its support and^ 
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as a complement to it and finaUy we have the machine- 
bmldmg mdust^ itself. With all these basic industries 

!! the lighter industries 

should spread. There is no stopping this process, for 

not only IS our material and cultural progress bound up 
‘With It,, but also our freedom itself. - ^ 


I 

I 


And 


• , -- * IXIUI c Llllf 

industry spreads the less can small-scale village industri« 
compete with it. They may have some chance of- 
sumval under a sociahst system, but none under capital- , 
ism,. and even under socialism they can only exist as 
cottage industries specializing in particular goods which 
are not manufactured on a mass scale. 

Some Congress leaders are frightened of industriahza- , 

^on, and imagine that the present-day troubles of the 

industrial countries are due to mass production, lliat 

is a strange mis-reading of the situation.* If the masses 

lack anything, is it bad to produce it in sufficient quantities 

for them ? Is it preferable for them to continue in want 

rather than have mass production ? The fault obviousfy 

is not in the production but in the folly and inadequacy 
of the distributive system. 


Another difficulty which the promoters of village 
industries have to face is the dependence of our agriculture 
on the world market. The peasant is forced to grow 
commercial crops and to depend on world prices. Wliile 
these prices vary he has to pay his rent or revenue in 
hard cash. He has to raise this money somehow, or at 
any rate he tries to do so, and so he sows the crops which 
he thinks will bring him the best price. He cannot*'* 
afford to grow what he himself needs to make himself 
and his family self-sufficient even in the matter of food. 


Sard&r Vallabhbhai Patel speaking at Ahmedabad on 3 January 1935 s 
‘ True socialism lies in the development of village industries. We do not 
want to reproduce in our country the chaotic conditions prevalent in the 
Western countries consequent on mass-production.’ 
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In recent years the fall in agricultural prices of most 
food grains and other articles suddenly led millions of the 
peasantry, especially in the U.P. and Behar, to cultivate 
sugar-cane. A tariff on sugar had resulted in sugar 
factories cropping up like mushrooms, and sugar-cane 
was . in great demand. But the supply was soon far in? 
‘excess of the demand, and the factory owners cruelly 
exploited the peasantry, and the price fell. 

These few considerations and a host of others seem to¬ 
me to exclude the possibility or the desirability of any 
narrow autarchichal solution of our agrarian and 
industrial problems. Indeed they affecf every phase of 
our national life. We cannot take refuge in yague and 
emotional phrases, but must face these facts and adapt 
ourselves to them, so that we may become the subjects 
history instead of being its helpless objects. 



8 . ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

By William Hazlitt 


From Selected Essays of William Hazlitt 

Hazlitt is among the greatest English essayists. More than 
any other writer his writing is like good talk. So it is intimate 
as essay writing should be. He is not so much writing about’ 
a subject ^ addressing us personally. And as he does so 
he shows his own character and speaks from his own experi^ 
«nce. Like good talk, his writing is full, of good sayings L in 
this passage : If railing would have made it better, it would 
have been reformed long ago ’ and ‘ Nothing creates a greater 
prejudice against anyone than awkwardness’. Stevenson 

^ learned to write by imitating Hazlitt, and 

though this passage was written about 1822 it is still so modern 

p to write fluent 

English by imitating it. 

You are now going to settle at school, and may consider 
^is as your first entrance into the world. As my health 
is so indifferent, and I may not be with you long, I wish 
to leave you some advice (the best I can) for your conduct 
in life, both that it may be of use to you, and as something 

to remember me by. I may at least be able to caution 
you against my own errors, if nothing else. 

As we went along to your new place of destination, 
you often repeated that ‘ You durst say they were a set 
of stupid, disagreeable people -, meaning the people at 
the school. You were to blame in this. It is a good 
old rule to hope for the best. .Always, my dear, believe 
things to be right, till you find them the contrary ; and 
even then, instead of irrigating yourself against them, 
endeavour to put up with tlW as well as you can, if you 
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cannot alter them. You said ‘ You were sure you should 
not like the school where you were going ’.- This was 
wrong. What you meant was that you did not like to 
leave home. But you could not tell whether you should 
like the school or not, till you had given it a trial. Other¬ 
wise, your saying that you should not like it was determin¬ 
ing that you would not like it. Never anticipate evils ; 
or, because you cannot have things exactly as you wish, 
make them out worse than they are, through mere spite 

and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of yotar school¬ 
fellows, or rather to set yourself against them, because 
they were strangers to you. They knew as little of you 
as you did of them ; so that this would have been a reason 
for their keeping aloof from you as well, which you would' 
have felt as a hardship. Learn never to conceive a 
prejudice against others, because you know nothing of 
them. It is bad reasoning, and makes enemies of half 
the world. Do not think ill of them, till they behave ill 
to you ; and then strive to avoid the faults which you see 
in them. This will disarm their hostility sooner than 
pique or resentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticize the dress of 
some of the boys as not so good as your own. Never 
despise any one for anything that he cannot help—least 
of all, for his poverty. I would wish you to keep up 
appearances yourself as a defence against the idle sneers 
of the world, but I would not have you value yourself 
upon them. I hope you will neither be the dupe nor 
victim of vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above— 
* Never despise any one for anything that he cannot 
help ’—I might have said, ‘ Never despise any one at 
all ’ ; for contempt implies a triumph over and pleasure 
in the ill of another. It means that you are glad and 


r 
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congratulate yourself on their failings or misfortunes. 

Ihe sense of inferiority in others, without this indirect 

appeal to our self-love, is a painful feeling, and not an 
exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you and do 
not care about you, and that you are not treated as you 
were at home. My dear, that is one chief reason for your 
being sent to school, to inure you betimes to the unavoid¬ 
able rubs and uncertain reception you may meet with in 
life. You cannot always be with me, and perhaps it is 
as well that you cannot. But you must not expect others 
to show the same concern about you as I should. You 
have hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been used 
to have your own way a good deal, both in the house and 
among your play-fellows, with whom you were too fond 
of being a leader : but you have good-nature and good 
sense, and will get the better of this in time. You have 
now got among other boys who are your equals, or bigger 
and stronger than yourself, and who have something else 
to attend to besides humouring your whims and fancies, 
and you feel this as a repulse or piece of injustice. But 
the first lesson to learn is that there are other people in 
the world besides yourself. There are a number of boys 
in the school where you are, whose amusements and 
pursuits (whatever they may be) are and ought to be of 
as much consequence to them as yours can be to you, 
and to which therefore you must give way in your turn. 
The more airs of childish self-importance you give your¬ 
self, you will only expose yourself to be the more thwarted 
and laughed at. True equality is the only true morality 
or true wisdom. Remember always that you are but 
one among others, and you can hardly mistake your place 
in society. In your father’s house, you might do as you 
pleased : in the world, you will find competitors at every 
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turn. You are not born a king’s son to destroy or 
dictate to millions : you can only expect to share their 
fate, or settle your differences amicably with them. You 
already find it so at school; and I wish you to be 
reconciled to your situation as soon and with as little pain 


as you can. 

I observe you have got a way of speaking of your 
school-fellows as ‘ that Hoare, that Harris and so on, 
as if you meant to mark them out for partfcular reproba¬ 
tion, or did not think them good enough for you. It is 
a bad habit to speak disrespectfully of others : for it will 
lead you to think and feel uncharitably towards them. 
Ill names beget ill blood. Even where there may be some 
Vepeated trifling provocation, it is better to be courteous, 
mild, and forbearing, than captious, impatient, and 
fretful. The faults of others too often arise out of our own 


ill-temper ; or though they should be real, we shall not 
mend them, by exasperating ourselves against them. 
Treat your playmates, as Hamlet advises Polonius to treat 
the players, * according to your own dignity, rather than 
their deserts ’. If you fly out at every thing in them that 


you disapprove or think done on purpose to annoy you, 
you lie constantly at the mercy of their caprice, rudeness, 


or ill-nature. You should be more your own master. 

Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon : for, 
bad as it may be, it is the best we have to live in—here. 
If railing would have made it better, it would have been 
reformed long ago : but as this is not to be hoped for at 
present, the best way is to slide through it as contentedly 
and innocently as we may. The worst fault it has, is want 
of charity : and calling knave and fool at every turn will 
not cure this failing. Consider (as a matter of vanity) that 
if there were not so many knaves and fools as we find, the 
wise and honest would not be those rare and shining 
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characters that they are allowed to be ; and (as a matter of 
philosophy) that if the world be really incorrigible in this 

respect, it is a reflertinn to 1 j ^ ^ 


respect, it is a reflection to make one sad, not angry. 


may laugh or weep at the madne;;;/m’^u^dTZ; Zl 
nn ncrlif a.i_ r , vvc navc 




, 1 . 1 . . ^ at iiuman 

nature, but with itself; or it is laying its own exaggerated 


vices and foul blots at the door of otheix 1 Do noT 


1 • , - ; XJO not. 

however, mistake what I have here said. I would not 


j - -v. X wuulu noi 

have you when you grow up, adopt the low and sordid 

t^^Qhion T^o _ *j.* _ 1 ^ 


u- r 11 - . iixt: luw ana soroia 

lashion of palliating existing abuses or of putting the best 


r , ^ ^ -- uiic ucSf 

face upon the worst things. I only mean that indis- 

r* T*i m "I »-i o ^ 11.! £! 1 -• - 


• . ^ t.o , iiiai lliuis- 

criminate, unqualified satire can do little good, and that 

f’nr^Q^ Tt^/-In 1 Z-^ ^ . t • # 


, V • 1 , . , - aiiu mac 

those who indulge in the most revolting speculations on 

nnrriQ'n aT_ im 


human nature, do not themselves always set the fairest 

/*YQTY-ir\l^C» j._ __ . • 


amples, or strive to prevent its lower degradation 


- r - XV/YVV.X ^cgiauauon. 

1 hey seem rather willing to reduce it to their theoretical 

Cf^^nrlQ-rrl T? 


Standard. For the rest, the very outcry that is made fif 

CTn/'•/:i■K•ia^ r»l-ir« a.I_ *_ . i . _ ' 


. . ^ -/ CAlCtt x;> Iiiauc 111 

sincere) shoves that things cannot be quite so bad as they 
are represented. The abstract hatred and scorn of vice 
implies the capacity for virtue : the impatience expressed 
at the most striking instances of deformity proves 
the innate idea and love of beauty in the human 


mind. 


As to your studies and school-exercises, I wish you to 

T T?_I- _ 1 _i _ • ' 
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learn Latin, French, and dancing. I would insist upon 

4.1^ 1^_X__^ 


' ' -o* — 1 X 1010 L UpUxJ 

the last more particularly, both because it is more likely 


A /J --JIX 1 V 71 llJkCl 

to be neglected, and because it is of the greatest conse 


quence to your success in life. Everything almost depends 

.!___•__ ^ 1 ,1 t • 


upon Apt impressions ; and these depend (besides person, 

\K 1 InVTi 1C nr^F in r\Mir r^/-\TATXk»*^ <tiv-vx _ a_1_ • t « 


which is not in our power) upon two things, dress and 

.77 I • 1 - ^ ^ 


X X ^ CI.XXVX 

address, which every one may command with proper 
attention. T*hese are the small coin in the intercourse of 


-- xx*t,\./X\./V/LlX0^ V./1 

hfe, which are continually in request ; and perhaps you 


& 
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find at the year’s end, or towards the close of life, 
that the daily insults, coldness, or contempt, to which 
you have been exposed by a neglect of such superficial 
recommendations, are hardly atoned for by the few proc^ 
of esteem or admiration which your integrity or talents 




extort 


When 


habitually disregard those things which we know will 
ensure the favourable opinion of others, it shows We set 
that opinion at defiance, or consider ourselves above it, 
which no one ever did with impunity. An inattention to 
our own persons implies a disrespect to others, and may 
often be traced no less to a want of good nature than of 
good sense. The old maxim —Desire to please, and you will 
infallibly please —explains the whole matter. If there is a 
tendency to vanity and affectation on this side of the 
question, there is an equal alloy of pride and obstinacy 
on the opposite one. Slovenliness may at any time be 
cured by an effort of resolution, but a graceful carriage 
requires an early habit, and in most cases the aid of the 
dancing-master. I would not have you, from not know- 

t - • ^ 

ing how to enter a room properly, stumble at the very 
threshold in the good graces of those on whom it is 
possible the fate of your future life may depend. Nothing 
creates a greater prejudice against any one than awkwafd- 
ness. A person who is confused in manner and gesture 
seems to have done something wrong, or as if he was 
conscious of no one quahfication to build a confidence in 
himself upon. On the other hand, openness, freedom, 
self-possession, set others at ease with you by showing 
that you are oh good terms with yourself. Grace in 
women gains the affections sooner, and secures them 
onger, than any thing else—it is an outward and visible 
wgn of an inward harmony of soul—as the want of it in 


mind 
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yo? will fi^d ofTe " -n =‘"‘1 '"Wch ^ 

sinks a marirpublk Md^rr- f “• 

boldness and spirit. Do nothing I ’take away The usTof 
As to an woTdl 

As to all wor dly advantages, it is to the full of as much 

importance that your deportment should be erect and 
manly as your actions. 

You will naturally find out all this and fall into it if 
your attention is drawn out sufficiently to what is Jig 
around you ; and ffiis will be the case, unless you arf 
absorbed too much m books and those sedentary studies, 

‘ Which waste the marrow, and consume the brain ’. * 


ou are, I think, too fbnd of reading as it is. As one 
means of avoiding excess in this way, I would wish you 
to make it a rule, never to read at meal-times, nor in 
company when there is any (even the most trivial) 
conversation ping on, nor ever to let your eagerness to 
lepn encroach upon your play-hours. Books are but one 

iffiet of knowledge ; and the pores of the mind, like those 

of the body, should be left open to all impressions. I 
applied too close to my studies, soon after I was of your 
age, and hurt myself irreparably by it. Whatever may be 
the value of learning, health and good spirits are of more. 
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g. TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE 

/ 

By R. L. Stevenson 

From Virginibus Puerisque and Across the Plains 

f 

Robert Louis Stevenson is now so established that there 
would seem something missing in any anthology covering 
the hundred years of modern English prose which did not 
include him. He is essentially an artist, which is an equal 
claim for his inclusion in an Indian anthology. The present 
essay is the fourth of those collected under the general title 
Virginibus Puerisque—’- For Young Men and Women ’. It is 
concerned with that truth of speech and behaviour which 
makes friendship valuable and society possible. 

Among sayings that have a currency in spite of being 
wholly false upon the face of them for the sake of a 
half-truth upon another subject which is accidentally 
combined with the error, one of the grossest and broadest 
conveys the monstrous proposition that it is easy to tell 
the truth and hard to tell a lie. I wish heartily it were. 
But the truth is one ; it has first to be discovered, then 
justly and exactly uttered. Even with instruments 
specially contrived for such a purpose—with a foot-rule, 
a level, or a theodolite—^it is not easy to be exact; it is 
easier, alas ! to be inexact. From those who mark the 
divisions on a scale to those who measure the boundaries 
of empires or the distance of the heavenly stars, it is by 
careful method and minute, unwearying attention that 
men rise even to material exactness or to sure knowledge 
even of external and constant things. But it is easier 
to draw the outline of a mountain than the changing 
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appearance of a face ; and truth in human relations is of 
this more intangible and dubious order : hard to seize, 
harder to communicate. Veracity to facts in a loosed 
colloquial sense—not to say that I have been in Malabar 
when as a matter of fact I was never out of England, not 
to say that I have read Cervantes in the original when as a 
matter of fact I know not one syllable of Spanish—this, 
indeed, is easy and to the same degree unimportant in 
itself. Lies of this sort, according to circumstances, may 
or not be important 5 in a certain sense even they may or 
may not be false. The habitual liar may be a very 
honest fellow, and live truly with his wife and friends; 
while another man who never told a formal falsehood in 
his life may yet be himself one lie—heart and face, from 
top to bottom. This is the kind of lie which poisons 
intimacy. And, vice versa, veracity to sentiment, truth 
in a relation, truth to your own heart and your friends, 
never to feign or falsify emotion—that is the truth which 
makes love possible and mankind happy. 

Uart de bien dire is but a drawing-room accomplishment 
unless it be pressed into the service of the truth. The 
difficulty of literature is not to write, but to write what 
you mean ; not to affect your reader, but to affect him 
precisely as you wish. This is commonly understood in 
the case of books or set orations ; even in making your 
will, or writing an explicit letter, some difficulty is 
admitted by the world. But one thing you can never 
make Philistine natures understand ; one thing, which 
yet lies on the surface, remains as unseizable to their wits 
as a high flight of metaphysics—namely, that the business 

of life is mainly carried on by means of this difficult art 

^ % 

of literature, and according to a man’s proficiency in that 

art shall be the freedom and the fulness of his intercourse 

♦ 

with other men. Anybody, it is supposed, can say what 
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he means ; and, in spite of their notorious experience to 
the contrary, people so continue to suppose. Now, I 
simply open the last book 1 have been reading—Mr 
Leland’s captivating English Gipsies. ‘ It is said ’, I find. 

I on p. 7, ‘ that those who can converse with Irish peasants, 
in their own native tongue form far higher opinions of 
their appreciation of the beautiful, and of the elements 
of humour and pathos in iheir hearts^ than do those 
who know their thoughts only through the medium of 
English. I know from my own observations that this i& 
quite the case with the Indians of North America, and 
it is unquestionably so with the gipsy.’ In short, where 
a man has not a full possession of the language, the most 
important, because the most amiable, qualities of his. 
nature have to lie buried and fallow ; for the pleasure of 
comradeship, and the intellectual part of love, rest upon 
these very ‘ elements of humour and pathos ’. Here is a 
man opulent in both, and for lack of a medium he can*, 
put none of it out to interest in the market of affection 1 
But what is thus made plain to our apprehensions in the 
case of a foreign language is partially true even with the 
tongue we learned in childhood. Indeed, we all speak 
different dialects ; one shall be copious and. exact, 
another loose and meagre ; but the speech of the ideal 
talker shall correspond and fit upon the truth of fact—not 
clumsily, obscuring lineaments, like a mantle, but cleanly 
adhering, like an athlete’s skin. And what is the result ? 
That the one can open himself more clearly to his friends,. 

L and can enjoy more of what makes life truly valuable— 
intimacy with those he loves. An orator makes a false 
step ; he employs some trivial, some absurd, some vulgar 
phrase ; in the turn of a sentence he insults, by a side 
wind, those whom he is labouring to charm ; in speaking 
to one sentiment he unconsciously ruffles another int 
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parenthesis ; and you are not surprised, for you know 
his task to be delicate and filled with perils. ‘ O frivolous 
mind of man, light ignorance ! ’ As if yourself, when 
you seek to explain some misunderstanding or’excuse 
some apparent fault, speaking swiftly and addressing a t 
mind still recently incensed, were not harnessing for a 
more perilous adventure ; as if yourself required less tact 
and eloquence j as if an angry friend or a suspicious lover 
were not more easy to offend than a meeting of indifferent 
politicians ! Nay, and the orator treads in a beaten 
round , the matters he discusses have been discussed a 
thousand times before ; language is ready-shaped to his 
purpose , he speaks out of a cut and dry vocabulary, 

Sut you may it not be that your defence reposes on some 
-subtlety of feeling, not so much as touched upon in 
Shakespeare, to express which, like a pioneer, you must 
venture forth into zones of thought still unsurveyed, and 
become yourself a literary innovator ? For even in love 
there are unlovely humours ; ambiguous acts, unpardon¬ 
able words, may yet have sprung from a kind sentiment. 

If the injured one could read your heart, you may be sure 
that he would understand and pardon ; but, alas ! the 
heart cannot be shown—it has to be demonstrated in 
words. Do you think it is a hard thing to write poetry ? 
Why, that is to write poetry, and of a high, if not the 
highest, order. 

I should even more admire ‘ the lifelong and heroic 
literary labours ’ of my fellow-men, patiently clearing up 
in words their loves and their contentions, and speaking > 
their autobiography daily to their wives*, were it not for a 
circumstance which lessens their difficulty and my 
admiration by equal parts. For life, though largely, is 
not entirely carried on by literature. We are subject to 
^physical passions and contordons ; the voice breaks and 
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and speaks by unconscious and winning 


6s 


dons’; we have legible countenances, like an open book 
things that cannot be said look eloquently through the 
eyes ; and the soul, not locked into the body as a dungeon,, 
dwells ever on the threshold with appealing signals^ 
■Groans and tears, looks and gestures, a flush or a paleness, 
are often the most clear reporters of the heart, and speak 
more directly to the hearts of others. The message flies 
by these interpreters in the least space of time, and the 
misunderstanding is averted in the moment of its birth. 
To explain in words takes time and a just and patient 
hearing ; and in the critical epochs of a close relation, 
patience and justice are not qualities on which we can. 
rely. But the look or the gesture explains things in a 
breath ; they tell their message without ambiguity 
unlike speech, they cannot stumble, by the way, on a 
reproach or an allusion that should steel your friend 
against the truth ; and then they have a higher authority, 
for they are the direct expression of the heart, not yet 
transmitted through the unfaithful and sophisticating 
brain. Not long ago I wrote a letter to a friend which 
came near involving us in quarrel ; but we met, and in 
personal talk I repeated the worst of what I had written, 
and added worse to that ; and with the commentary of 
the body it seemed not unfriendly either to hear or say. 
Indeed, letters are in vain for the purposes of intimacy 
an absence is a dead break in the relation ; yet two who* 
know each other fully and are bent on perpetuity in 
love, may so preserve the attitude of their affections 
^ that they may meet on the same terms as they had 
parted. 

Pitiful is the case of the blind, who cannot read the 
face ; pitiful that of the deaf, who cannot follow the 
changes of the voice. And there are others also to be 
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pitied ; for there are some of an inert, uneloquent 


(nature, wno nave oeen denied all the symbols of dbm- 
munication, who have neither a lively play of facial 
expression, nor speaking gestures, nor a responsive voice, 
nor yet the gift of frank, explanatory speech : people 
truly made of clay, people tied for life into a bag which 
no one can undo. They are poorer than the gipsy, for 
their heart can speak no language under heaven. Such 
people we must learn slowly by the tenor of their acts, 
or through yea and nay communications ; or we take 
them on trust on the strength of a general air, and now 
and again, when we see the spirit breaking through in a 
•flash, correct or change our estimate. But these will be 
uphill intimacies, without charm or freedom, to the end ; 
and freedom is the chief ingredient in confidence. Some 
minds, romantically dull, despise physical endowments. 
That is a doctrine for a misanthrope ; to those who like 
their fellow-creatures it must always be meaningless ; and, 
■for my part, I can see few things more desirable, after 
the possession of such radical qualities as honour and 
humour and pathos, than to have a lively and not a 
■stolid countenance ; to have looks to correspond with 
every feeling ; to be elegant and delightful in person, so 
that we shall please even in the intervals of active pleasing, 
and may never discredit speech with uncouth manners, or 
become unconsciously our own burlesques. But of all 
unfortunates there is one creature (for I will not call him 
man) ^conspicuous in misfortune. This is he who has 
forfeited his birthright of expression, who has cultivated 
artful intonations, who has taught his face tricks, like a M 
pet monkey, and on every side perverted or cut off his 
means of communication with his fellow-men. The body 
is a house of many windows : there we all sit, showing 
(Ourselves and crying on the passers-by to come and love 
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glass, elegantly coloured. His house may be admired 
for its design, the crowd may pause before the stain^ 
windo\ys, but meanwhile the poor proprietor must 
lie languishing within, uncomforted, imchangeably 
alone. 

Truth of intercourse is something more difficult than 

It is possible to avoid f^ehood 
th. It is not enough to answer 
each the truth bv vea and nav 


lies 


and yet not tell the truth. It is not enough 
formal questions. To reach the truth by yes 
communications implies a questioner with a share of 
inspiration, such as is often found in mutual love. Tea 
and nay mean nothing ; the meaning must have been 
related in the question. Many words are often necessary 
to convey a very simple statement; for in this sort of 
exercise we never hit the gold ; the most that we can 
hope is by many arrows, more or less far off on different 
sides, to indicate in -the course of time, for what target 
we are aiming, and after an hour’s talk, back and forward, 
to convey the purport of a single principle or a single 
thought. And yet while the curt, pithy speaker misses 
the point entirely, a wordy, prolegomenous babbler will 
often add three new offences in the process of excusing 
one. It is really a most delicate affair. The world was 
made before the English language, and seemingly upon 

^^ff*^rent design. Suppose we held our converse not 
in words, but in music j those who have a bad ear would 
find themselves cut off from all near commerce, and no 
better than foreigners in this big world. But we do not 
consider how many have ‘ a bad ear ’ for words, nor how 
often the most eloquent find nothing to reply. I hate 
questioners and questions ; there are so few that can be 


spoken to without a he. 


forgive me 
me in life 


Madam 
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yet been able to discover what forgiveness means. ' Is ii 


still the same between us ? 


Why 


It is 


eternally different; and yet you are still the friend of 


my heart. 


me 


knows 


think 


The cruellest lies are often told in silence. A man may 


have sat in a room for hours and not opened his teeth, 


vile 


calumniator. And how many loves have perished 


because, from pride, or spite, or diffidence, or that 


withholds a man 


betray emotion, a lover, at the critical point of the 


relation, has but hung his head and held his tongue ? 


And, again, a lie may be told by a truth, or a truth 


conveyed through a lie. Truth 


truth to sentiment; and part of the truth, as often 


happens in answer to a question, may be the foulest 


calumny. A fact may be an exception ; but the feeling 


is the law, and it is that which you must neither garble 


nor belie. The whole tenor of a conversation is a part 


of the meaning of each separate statement ; the beginning 


and the end define and travesty the intermediate con¬ 


versation. You never speak to God ; you address a 


fellow-man, full of his own tempers ; and to tell truth, 


rightly understood, is not to state the true facts, but to 


convey a true impression ; 


letter, is the true veracity. 


truth in spirit, not truth to 
To reconcile averted friends 


Jesuitical 


1 


gain a kind hearing as to communicate sober truth. 


Women 


^ w ^ 

in as true relations ; the lie of a good woman is the true 


index of her heart. 


’ It takes ’, says Thoreau, in the noblest and most 


useful passage I remember to have read in any moderi* 
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* author,* ‘ two to speak truth—one to speak and another 
to hear.* He must be very little experienced, or have no 
great zeal for truth, who does not recognize the fact. 
A grain of anger Or a grain of suspicion produces strange 
acoustical effects, and makes the ear greedy to remark 
% offence. Hence we find those who have once quarrelled 
carry themselves distantly and are ever ready to break 
the truce. To speak truth there must be moral equality 
or else no respect; and hence between parent and child 
intercourse is apt to degenerate into a verbal fencing bout, 
and misapprehensions to become ingrained. And there 
is another side to this, for the parent begins with an 
imperfect notion of the child’s character, formed in early 
years or during the equinoctial gales of youth ; to this 
he adheres, noting only the facts which suit with his 
preconception ; and wherever a person fancies himself 
unjustly judged, he at once and finally gives up the effort 
^ to speak truth. With our chosen friends, on the other 
hand, and still more between lovers (for mutual under¬ 
standing is love’s essence), the truth is easily indicated 
by the one and aptly comprehended by the other. A 
hint taken, a look understood, conveys the gist of long and 
delicate explanations j and where the life is known even 
yea and naj> become luminous. In the closest of all 
relations that of a love well fbufided and equally shared 
speech is half discarded, like a roundabout, infantile 
process or a ceremony of formal etiquette ; and the tWo 
communicate directly by their presences, and with few 
looks and fewer words contrive to share their good and 
evil and uphold each other’s hearts in joy. For love rests 
on a physical basis ; it is a familiarity of nature’s making 
and apart from voluntary choice. Understanding has 
in some sort outrun knowledge, for the affection perhaps 

• A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, Wednesday, p. 283. 
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with 


and as it was not made 


like other relations, so it is not, like_^_ __ 

or clouded. Each knows more than can be uttered * 
each lives by faith, and believes by a natural rnTTTnnlcirin • 
and between man and wife the language 


largely aeveioped and grown strangely eloquent. The | 
thought that prompted and was conveyed in a caress 
would only lose to be set down in words—ay, although 
Shakespeare himself should be the scribe. 

Yet it is in these dear intimacies, beyond all others, 
that we must strive and dp battle for the truth. Let but 
a doubt arise, and alas ! all the previous intimacy and 
confidence is but another charge against the person 
doubted. ‘ What a monstrous dishonesty is this if I have 
been deceived so long and so completely! ’ Let but that 
thought gain entrance, and you plead before a deaf 
tribunal. Appeal to the past; why, that is your crime ! 
Make all clear, convince the reason ; alas ! speciousness 
is but a proof against you. ‘ If you can abuse me now, the ^ 
more likely that you have abused me from the first I 

For a strong affection^ such moments are worth sup¬ 
porting, and they will end well ; for your advocate is in 
your lover’s heart and speaks her own language ; it is 
not you but she herself who can defend and clear you of 
the charge. - • ” • 


But in slighter intimacies, and for a less 

Indeed, is it worth while ? We are 


stringent union ? 
all incompris, only more or less concerned for the mischance; 
all trying wrongly to do right ; all fawning at each 
other’s feet like dumb, neglected lapdogs. Sometimes 

—this is our opportunity in the ages—and ^ 
we wag our tail with a poor smile. ‘ Is that all ? ’ All ? 
If you only knew ! But how can they know ? They do 
not love us ; the more fools we to squander life on the 
indifferent. 


we catch an eye 
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But the morality of the thing, you will be glad to hear, 

is excellent; for it is only by trying to understand others 

that we can get our hearts understood; and in matten 

of human feeling the clement judge is the most successful 
pleader. 
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10 . FOOD 
By J. B. S. Haldane 
From Science and Everyday Life 

In India we should all know much more than we do about 
food. A very distressing proportion of our fellow citizens do 
not get enough food, and very often this means that they do 
not get the right kinds of food. There are many wise food 
^ customs in India but there are other customs which we would 
do well to change. This brilliant article will introduce you 
to the kind of knowledge we all need about food both for our 
own guidance and so that we can help other people who have 
not our opportunities of getting to know about these things. 

FUEL VALUES 

Men, women and children need food for a variety of ^ 
reasons. The purposes which food serves may be classed 
as fuel, growth and repair. Some foods can only serve 

' for one purpose, some for all three. 

The simplest requirement is fuel. In order to produce 
work or heat, a man needs fuel, like a steam engine. 
Most plants and a few animals can use light as a source 
of energy. Most animals need a chemical source. None 
can use electrical energy. And none gets energy from 
any immaterial origin. 

If you put a man in a calorimeter and leave him there 
for some days on a diet which keeps his weight just steady, ^ 
the amount of heat that he produces is just the same as 
the amount which would be got if his food were burned, 
when allowance is made for the fact that some food is 
excreted unchanged or partly changed. To be quite 



yo 
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Accurate, the observed and calculated heat production 
in a good experiment agree to within one part in 200. 

If the man works, 10 to 20 per cent of the energy in 
the food may appear as work. Animals give similar 
results. 

Now, at this point some critics will ask me whether 
1 am not saying that man is a machine. Certainly man 
is a machine in some ways, though not in others. For 
example, it is one of the properties of a machine that you 
can replace parts which are broken or worn out. You 
can replace some parts of a man—for example the blood 
corpuscles. But most parts cannot be replaced. For 
example, you and I may be able to exchange a pint of 
blood, but we cannot exchange legs. If the experiment 
it tried oh most mammals, the leg lives for a few days or 
weeks, and then dies. But a leg can be grafted from one 
frog or insect on to another, at least in early hfe. 

So instead of asking, ‘ I» man a machine ? ’ we should 

ask, ‘ How much is man a machine ? ’ The answer is 

that man is less of a machine and more of an individual 

than a frog or an insect, but still enough of a machine 
to need fuel. 

Now, a steam engine or a petrol motor is a heat engine. 
All the energy of the fuel is converted into heat, and then 
some of the heat is converted back into work. Kence an 
engine can use a great variety of fuels. The steam engine 
can use coal, wood or heavy oil; the internal combustion 
engine petrol vapour, alcohol vapour or coal gas. 

But an animal is not a heat engine. Some of the 

energy developed from the union of the food eaten and 

the oxygen breathed is converted directly into muscular 

work, as the chemical energy stored in an electrical 

battery can be converted into mechanical work without 
passing through the form of heat. 
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The chemical substances which we can use as fuel 
fall into three groups. The carbohydrates include 
sugars, and also substances such as starch and insulin 
(the starch-like substance in artichokes) which change 
into sugar on digestion. The fats and most animal and ^ 
vegetable oils are an even better source of energy per 
ounce, though not per pennyworth. Finally, the pro¬ 
teins, such as make up most of the dry weight of meat, 
cheese, and egg-white, can be used either for fuel or 
growth. 

A few other substances, such as alcohol, can be used 
as a source of heat, though probably not of work. The 
energy or fuel value of foods is easily found, and the 
number of calories per id. calculated. Among the 
cheapest energy sources are sugar (720 calories per id.), 
oatmeal (420 calories per id.), white bread (530 caloyies) 
and lard (580 calories). 

A man doing light work needs about 2,500 calories per ¥ 
day. Those doing heavy work may need over twice as 
much. In Britain (though not in China, India or Spain) 
most people get sufficient fuel value in their diet, though 
many do not get it in the most digestible form, nor do they 
get food which is adequate from other points of view. 

The only known animals which need food for fuel 
purposes only are some adult male insects, such as 
bluebottle flies. They do all their growth as grubs, and 
do not grow new skin and hair, like men. So they 
merely need food as a source of energy. The females, 
on the other hand, need body-building foods in order to ^ 
lay eggs, and become sterile on a diet of sugar and 
water. 

So if men were bluebottle flies, it would be sufficient 
to calculate their diet on a basis of calories. But man 
happens to be less of a machine than is a bluebottle. 
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And 33 we shall see, he needs a great many things besides 
fuel value in his food. 


BODY-BUILDING 
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The most important function of our diet is to provide 
fuel. Even in a growing child, only about 5 per cent cf 
the food is used in growth. Still an animal (except fci* 
some insects) cannot live on fuel-foods, such as sugar 
and fat, alone, though if it gets these only it will live far 
longer than if it gets nothing. It needs some foodstuffs 


body 


chemical 


^bere is no reason in the nature of things why we 
should need special body-building foods. Green plants 
can build up their tissues from carbon dioxide, water, and 
minerals such as nitrates. Some bacteria and moulds 
can live and grow on minerals and a fuel food such as 
sugar to provide the energy for body-building. 

Animals not only rely on plants for their supply of 
energy, but they trust the plants to do the first steps in 
building up the chemical compounds of which animal 
bodies are made. This is still so if they feed on the plants 
at second hand, or even at fourth hand, like a man who 


microscopic 


young 


... * - 

Still smaller one-celled plants. 

iT important solid constituents of our bodies are * 

called proteins Muscles, such as ordinary lean meat, 
consist mainly of. proteins, water and salt. Other 
proteins make up most of such familiar substances as 
egg-white, cheese and gelatin. These and most other . 


systems, are not themselves 


of 


The best proteins are of animal origin. But since milk 
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proteins are just as good as meat proteins, there is no 
physiological objection to a vegetarian diet supplemented 
by enough milk or cheese. A rigidly vegetarian diet 
without milk, eggs and so on must be very carefully 
chosen. 

Besides fuel-foods and proteins, man needs minerals, 
and special organic substances called vitamips. In 
Britain at the present time vitamin shortage is the me t 
serious source of malnutrition. 



VITAMIN A, NEEDED FOR SEEING IN THE DARK 

Until the beginning of this century many physiologists 
thought that men could live on a diet consisting of 
fuel-foods to supply energy, proteins for growth and 
repair, water and minerals. We now know that this is 
wrong. Besides the amino-acids, there are at least eight 
other kinds of chemical substance which man needs and 
cannot make in his own body. 

\ 

When their need was first realized, Hopkins called 
them ‘ accessory food factors ’. But another worker. 
Funk, who mistakenly thought that he had isolated one 
of them, called his crystals ‘ vitamin and the name 
stuck. Actually the vitamins are a group of very different 
substances, needed for many different purposes. 

Though most of them have now been prepared nearly' 
pure, and their chemical make-up is known, they were 
originally called by letters. For they wer-e discovered 
in the following way : Men, rats, guineapigs or pigeons 
were found to get ill or cease growth on a particular 
monotonous diet. It was then shown that a small j-r 
supplement of yeast, cod-liver oil, lemon juice or some 
other food would restore health and growth. Finally, 
the curative substance was concentrated, but it was given 
a letter long before it was obtained pure. 
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The vitamin 


greasy, crystalline stuff which melts to an oil when 
warmed. It is found in the liver of many animab, 
particularly fish. Though animals cannot make vitamin 


can 


orange 


The most serious 


to carrots, and is found in green leaves, yellow maize 
and many other plants. 

Why do we need vitamin A ? 

aymptoms due to its lack are a drying up of the skin and 

still more of the delicate membranes covering the eye and 

lining the mouth, throat, intestines and other organs. 

These are then attacked by a variety of microbes which 

arc harmless to properly nourished people. About half 

the blindness of children in India is attributed to vitamin 
A shortage. 

A prolonged shortage affects the nervous system and 
slows down growth. But the symptoms are not always 
obvious, and until recently many scientists thought that 
most British children got enough of it. 

Then a dramatic discovery was made. The retina, 
as the sensitive film at the back of the eye is called,' 
adapts itself to darkness when we go into a dark room 
from daylight. The process takes about an hour to 
complete, and is due to the formation of a light-sensitive 
substance called ‘visual purple’. This has been found 
by Wald in the U.S.A. to be a compound of vitamin A 
with a protein. And people who are short of vitamin A 
even if their skin is normal, cannot see well in the dark. 

Children are tested as follows. They look at a bright 

white screen for some minutes. Then the light is turned 

out and they are asked how many of a series of dimly lit 

^tches of light, some brighter than others, they can sec. 
The test is renpat#*rt ..i.- t 
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Fifteen drops a day of halibut-liver oil improved the 
dark vision of thirty-nine out of forty children, and brought 
it ba(^ to normal in thirty of them. Later evidence 
suggests that vitamin G is also needed, and perhaps the 
two together would have cured all the children. Probably 
half our population is short of vitamin A. A diet with 
plenty of green vegetables is sufficient as a source of this 
particular vitamin. 


VITAMIN B 


The diet of every nation has its strong and its weak 
points. In England the poor were once so short of. 
vitamin D that doctors in Europe called rickets the 
* English dise<ise *. Two other deficiency diseases are 
rare in England, but one, beri-beri, is common among 
rice-eaters. The other, pellagra, is widespread where 
maize is the chief cereal eaten. 

Beri-beri is the Malay word for a disease common in 
India, Java, China and Japan. Its first symptoms are 
numbness, pain and later paralysis of the legs. The 
paralysis may spread and the heart is affected. The 
limbs may or may not swell, and death is a very common 


outcome. 


Japanese warship cruising round 


fifteen 


A naval doctor called Takaki put the disease down to bad 
food, and found that it disappeared when the rice diet of 


sailors was supplemented with 

extras. Beri-beri 

was made a baron. 

among Japanese \ 
that they are underfed are not made barons, but 

imprisoned for ‘ dangerous thoughts ’. 

The next step was made by a Dutch doctor, Eijkman, 


j Navy, and Takaki 
»eri-beri is still found 
And those who say 
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in Java, where the disease was very common. He 
found that it occurred in hens as well as men if they were 
fed on inilled rice. But the hens recovered if they were 
given the bran of the rice ; and so do men. 

Later McCollum and Davis found that rats need 
% something found in rice bran, and other foods, if they are 
to grow, and to escape paralysis. This was called 
‘ vitamin B *. For over ten years it has been known that 
this account was much too simple. The old vitamin B 
extracts include the substance curing beri-beri, a quite 
diiSerent one curing pellagra, and at least two others. 

MINERALS IN FOOD 

Besides organic constituents in food—that is to say, 

complicated carbon compounds—we need inorganic 

substances—that is to say, water and minerals. Some 

are needed in very large amounts, some in the tiniest 
^ traces. 

Our greatest need, after water, is sodium chloride, or 

^ common salt. We need it for a very curious reason. It 

is not found in most cells of our body, nor in most plant 

cells. They contain potash salts, and there are plenty 

of these in every kind of food. But it is found in our 
blood. 

Our horses and cows are often short of salt. That is 
why they lick one another in summer. The only horses 
which I have ever seen which got all the salt they could 
possibly want were the pit ponies in a Cheshire salt mine. 

licked great holes in the wall of their under- 
# ground stable. 

Men who sweat a good deal feel an instinctive need of 
salt. Miners in deep and hot mines eat far more bacon 
and kippers than the average of the population, and some 
of them put a little salt in the drinking water which they 
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take underground. If they run very short of salt they 
may get cramp in the limbs or stomach. 

The same applies to other workers who sweat very 
greatly, such as ship’s firemen. The firemen of Scan¬ 
dinavian ships eat more §ak fish and salt meat than those 
of British ships, and are therefore less affected. 

But the need of salt is most felt by vegetarians in hot 
countries such as India. Here it is a necessity of life. 
In England it is somewhat of a luxury, and most of us eat 
more of it than we need, though it probably does us no 
harm. It could be taxed without injustice. But in 
India the salt tax weighs most heavily on the poorer 
workers, and Mr Gandhi’s campaign for its abolition was 

biochemically justified. 
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By Dr John Drew 
From Man, Microbe and Malady 




0 


There are some subjects in which all citizens should take an 
intelligent interest. One of the most obvious of these is water. 
As the writer says, none of^us can do without water for very 
long and it is necessary to have a pure water supply if the 
community is going to be healthy. In India we do normally 
acquire what the doctors call a ‘ resistance ’ to many impurities 
in the water and can safely tfrink what would be death to a 
foreigner. Even so, for our own sake and for others, we 
should be careful about water supplies. The language of this 
passage may seem at first a little difficult, but because it is 
practical, the difficulty can soon be overcome, and you will 
have some useful words at your command for further scientific 
reading. 

Water is essential for all life on this planet, ^nd the 
human organism needs a regular supply for the main¬ 
tenance of its vital activities. Individual requirements 
of drinking-water vary. widely, but there is a minimum 
limit of intake below which life is insupportable for more 
than a few days. Most personal experiences record that 
thirst is far harder to endure than hunger. 

The human body consists of more than 6o per cent of 
its weight of water, and as this content is continually 
being used up a steady replacement is necessary. Indivi¬ 
duals and communities can adapt themselves to a 
minimum intake of water and can retain their health and 
activity under such conditions as long as their water 
supply is safe to drink. It is unwise, however, to reduce 
one’s water intake to the minimum consistent with health, 
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because a reserve of water is as important as a reserve of 

food. Many people»drink too little water and their 

bodily functions suffer accordingly, because all of them 

depend upon an adequate supply of water for their 
effective performance. 

In a densely populated and highly industrialized 
country such as England, where a large proportion of the 
population is congregated in cities and towns of varying 
size, the natural water supplies are often inadequate for 
the minimum needs of the urban community and have 
to be augmented by artificial mdans. Where the natural 
water supplies are adequate, they are often unsafe for 
human consumption and have to be purified before they 
can be used. The risk of dangerous pollution with 
human and/or animal^ excrement is ever present in all 
natural surface water supplies, and no surface water is 
ever certainly safe to drink. 


Pure water does not occur in nature, because all 
waters, both fresh and salt, contain organic and inorganic 
chemical compounds in solution and support some form 
of micrd^copic life. Under existing legislation in England, 
all water authorities are required to provide and keep in 
any waterworks invested in them a supply of ‘ pure and 
wholesome ’ water. Sanitary authorities are required to 
see that every dwelling-house has a supply of ‘ whole¬ 
some ’ water, and it is their duty to see that ‘ the water in 


any well, tank or cistern, public or private, or supplied 
to any public pump and used or likely to be used by man 
for drinking and domestic purposes ’ is not ‘ so polluted 
as to be injurious to health ’. The law does not define 


the terms ‘pure and wholesome’, but they have been 
defined by Sir Alexander Houston—a recognized inter¬ 


national authority on water supplies—as indicative of 
water that is ‘ in such a condition that it cannot cause 




4 

* 


typhoid 


8v 

le 


mjunous 


be free from chemical poisons 
jffects on metals. Futther, it sh< 
sparkling, free from suspended i 
and the salts in solution should 


in excessive amount *. 


drinking 


sea. 


known 


oceans are constantly fallins: on the land 


i 


the form of rain, hail, or snow, losing in the process theii' 
salt content. Rivers return the bulk of this water 
eventually to the sea, but some is naturally trapped in 
surface and subterranean l2ikes and pools, and some is 
artificially impounded in reservoirs and canals. As the 
fresh water falls from the clouds it picks up the impurities- 
in the atmosphere that are soluble in it, and when it 
reaches the ground it picks up additional ones that vary* 
according to the surface upon which it falls. The sources* 
il of all fresh water supplies fall into two classes : (a) surface 
waters, and (b) deep waters. The first class can be 
subdivided into (a) upland surface, derived from bare 
rock and uncultivated ground, and (b) riverine, derived 
from the great land surfaces through which our rivers- 
flow. Some of these will be under cultivation or used as> 
pasturage for sheep and cattle. Deep waters may be 
either artificially constructed deep wells, or springs that 
obtain their supplies from underground sources. Deep 
well-waters are generally much less liable to dangerous 
bacterial contamination than surface-waters, and upland 
^ surface-waters are as a rule safer than moorland supplies. 
All deep supplies are formed either by the downward 
percolation of rain-water through the eartn, or by the 
of surface-water down natural clefts and fissures. 
Some, kinds of subsoil are impervious to water, some arf 
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permeable in varying degree, others are so porous that 
they offer little obstruction to its passage. The semi- 
permeable strata act as efficient mechanifcal filters, so 
that by the time surface-water has filtered down through 
them it has lost most of its bacterial content. Some 
rocks, particularly chalk, are liable to crack, with the 
formation of extensive fissures down which surface-water 
<inay flow without undergoing any filtration. In chalk 
and limestone districts, therefore, even deep well-waters 


may not be safe from intermittent dangerous bacterial 
'Contamination, especially when periods of heavy rainfall 
•mcceed a drought that has dried the subsoil and induced 


(Assuring. 

Our national supplies of drinking-water are drawn 
from (a) lakes, either natural or artificial ; (b) rivers and 
streams ; (c) wells, deep or shallow ; (d) springs, and 

(e) reservoirs, either open or covered. Many of our 
■cities and large towns draw their supplies from lakes, 
■some of which have been artificially created by damming 
a mountain valley. These lakes are situated in unin¬ 
habited, uncultivated districts, and the surrounding land 
is protected for a variable distance from the incursions of 
human beings and cattle. This protected land comprises 
the gathering ground of the rain-water that feeds the lake, 
and the volume of water is so large that deliberate 
cwitamination would need to be on a large scale to 
pollute the city supply. The water has to be piped, 
however, from the lake to the city and then distributed 
to individual dwellings within the city. This distribution 
requires hundreds of miles of pipe-lines, and at times the 
water-mains are bound to run close to sewers and rain¬ 
water drains. Water-mains and sewers are liable to 
crack through natural stresses and strains, through the 
subsidence of the surrounding soil, through the vibration 


Water 


of traffic, and from certain other canses. If the two 
systems of pipes break at a point where they are running: 
close together, dangerous pollution of the water may 
occur. Several epidemics of typhoid fever have been 
tiaced to a coincidence of this kind, but our Local 
^ Authorities are keenly alive to the danger, and the risk 
of a water-borne epidemic arising in this way in any 

particular town is slight. 

Many of our cities and towns draw their supplies fron^ 
rivers. All these rivers are heavily polluted with danger¬ 
ous bacteria and undesirable organic matter, and the 
water must be purified for human consumption. The 
purification process is a threefold one, comprising 
sedimentation, filtration, and chlorination. Gross organic 
matter is first precipitated from the water, which is them 
filtered—either through beds of sa^jd or through mechanic- 
cal filters—and finally chlorinated. This process caib 
make a grossly polluted water safe to drink, provided that 
^ the three stages are properly controlled and are working 
efficiently. There appears to be some objection in the 
public mind to chlorination treatment of a drinking-water.. 
It is difficult to understand on what grounds this objectioa 
is founded, unless it is on ignorance, which is no excuse 
for it. Chlorine is a poison, and if unlimited amounts off 
it were simply bubbled or poured into a supply, the public 
might have some cause for complaint. The modernu 
chlorination process consists, however, in adding the 
Aiinimum amount of chlorine that will make the water 
safe, and then neutralizing any free excess of it with 
f ammonia, with the formation of harmless ammonium 
chloride, before the water is delivered to the public. 
In the minute amounts in which it is used, on an average 
about 0*5 part in a million parts of water, chlorine has. 
no ii\jiu:ious effects upon human health, and its presence 
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cannot be detected by the human senses. Chlorination 
^fa water is the only certainly effective method of making 
a dangerous water safe to drink. It may fail under 
certain circumstances, but the responsible authorities 
supervise the purification process with great care, and 
fnost of them control the various stages by regular and 
frequent bacteriological and chemical analyses of the 
water. Where such regular examinations are not 
carried out, it is usually because the responsible Council 
will not agree to finance the necessary analyses. ‘ Many 
a good ship has been spoiled for the sake of a halfpenny¬ 
worth of tar ’ is an old saying that may aptly be applied 
to those cases in which a Local Authority refuses to have 
regular and frequent analyses of its water supplies 
performed on the score of expense. No expense, within 
reason, should be spared to ensure that a vital commodity 
is above suspicion. A little truthful propaganda and 
some intelligent education will silence the criticisms of 
responsible citizens about the water rate. 

Deep wells, more than 40 feet in depth, usually yield 
a safe drinking water supply, except in chalk and limestone 
-districts, where they may be intermittently polluted. The 
source of the pollution may be a long distance away from 
the well-head, because the pumping of the water from the 
well draws replacement water into the well from the 
surrounding water-bearing stratum. The sinking of a 
deep well may cause Assuring of the surrounding strata, 
or may tap existing natural fissures. The safety of a deep» 
well from dangerous bacterial contamination therefore 
depends upon {a) the nature of the subsoil; {b) the 

location of the well, and (c) its structure. 

Shallow wells are suspeot anywhere, and are often 
subject to undesirable contamination, although some 
ydeld consistently a wholesome supply. They are the 
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supplies that give most trouble and, unfortunately, they 
arc the onl);*supplies available in many country districts. 
They may be contaminated by surface-water washing 
into them durihg periods of heavy rainfall, by seepage 
of surface-water that has not been purified by filtration 
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through a sufficient depth of subsoil, and by windblown 
soil and vegetation. Shallow wells that are situated 
I near the banks of rivers, streams, and estuaries, near 
cess-pits and refuse-dumps, ijear human dwellings and 
animal houses, and in any built-up area, are liable to 
intermittent dangerous contamination unless their struc¬ 
ture is such as to make them impervious to surface 
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id-blown debris. The accompanying 


and an efficient shallow well. Figure 


wind 


country 


vermin 


insects, all have free access to the well. Surface-water 
can seep easily into the well at many points through gaps 
in the stone-work, and the shallow depth of soil is insuffi¬ 
cient to provide any filtering action. Human sewage 
and animal manure deposited on the soil within a radius 
of 50 yards, at least, from the well are liable to pollute 


heavy 


will 


supplies, combined 


IS supervision of Jiublic and private 
with intelligent co-operation and 


proper regard to their individual responsibilities on the 
part of the public. Chlorination is a valuable safeguard 
against the water-borne diseases and, with very rare 
exceptions, a chlorinated supply can be safely drunk 
anywhere and at any time. 



compare this figure with Figure II, which shows the 
structure of a modern type of shallow well, the defects 
of the old type will be obvious. 

The human bacterial diseases that are commonly 
water-borne arc typhoid fever, cholera, and spirochaetal 
jaundice. Occasionally paratyphoid fever and bacillary ^ 
dysentery may also be water-borne, but in most outbreaks 
the responsible vehicle is milk or uncooked food. 

Water-borne epidemics can only be prevented by a 
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By T. H. Huxley 
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From Science and Educatim 

T. H. Huxley as a writer is an admirable example of the 
nineteenth century English scientist. Sir Oliver Lodge, one 
of the great scientists of a later generation, said of him ; 

Huxley was a splendid fighter . . . and future generations 
will recognize how much they owe to the preachings and 
teachings, the lay sermons and lectures, of Huxley’. In 
those days men of science were breaking new ground so 
rapidly that they came into conflict with the men who made 
their living by upholding traditional belief. The truth of 
the new beliefs had to be advertised and this was done by men 
like Huxley going round England lecturing. In this way 
truth prevailed, and the whole world is in their debt. To 
. make the t^th prevail, it was necessary to explain new 
•discovenei in science in a simple way wbicli ordinary people 
could understand. This we call, dear exposition, because it 
exposes the truth so that all can understand it. Huxley’s 
style IS thus a model of clear, simple, expository English. 

Why should we study Biolo^ ? Possibly the time may 
come when that will seem a very odd question. That we, 
uvmg creatures, should not feel a certain amount of 
interest in what it is that constitutes our life will eventually, 
under altered ideas of the fittest objects of human inquiry, 
appear to be ar singular phenomenon ; but at present, 
judging by the practice of teachers and educators, 
lo ogy would seem to be a topic that does not concern 
us at all. I propose to put before you a few considerations 
with which I dare say many wiU be famiHar already, but 

w 1C will suffice to show—^not fully, because to demon¬ 
strate this point fully would take a preat manv 
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that there arc some very good and substantial reasons 
why it may be advisable that we should know something 
about this branch of human learning. 

I have not any very great respect for, or interest in, 
mere knowing as such. I judge of the value of human 
pursuits by their bearing upon human interests ; in other ^ 
words, by their utility ; but I should like that we should 
quite clearly understand what it is that we mean by this 
word ‘ utility In an Englishman’s mouth it generally 
means that by which we get pudding or praise, or both. 

I have no doubt that is one meaning of the word utility, 
but it by no means includes all I mean by utility. I think 
that knowledge of every kind is useful in proportion as it 
tends to give people right ideas, which are essential to 
the foundation of right practice, and to remove wrong 
ideas, which are the no less essential foundations and 
fertile mothers of every description of error in practice. 

And inasmuch as, whatever practical people may say, 
tills world is, after all, absolutely governed by ideas, and 
very often by the wildest and most hypothetical ideas, 
it is a matter of the very greatest importance that our 
theories of things, and even of things that seem a long 
way apart from our daily lives, should be as far as possible 
true, and as far as possible removed from error. It is 
not only in the coarser, practical sense of the word 
* utility ’, but in this higher and broader sense, that I 
measure the value of the study of biology by its utility ; 
and I shall try to point out to you that you will feel the 
need of some knowledge of biology at a great many turns 
of this present nineteenth century life of ours. For ^ 
example,Qmost of us attach great importance to the 
concepdon which we entertain of the position of man in 
this universe and his relation to the rest of nature. 0 We 
have almost all been told, and most of us hold by the 
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tradition, that man occupies an isolated and peculiar 
position in nature ; that though he is in the world he is 
not of the world ; diat his relations to things about him 
arc of a remote character ; that his origin is recent, his 
duration likely to be short, and that he is the great central 
figure round which other things in this world revolve. 
But this is not what the biologist tells us. 

At the present moment you will be kind enough to 
separate me from them, because it is in no way essential 
to my present argument that I should advocate their 
views. Don’t suppose that I am saying this for the 
purpose of escaping the responsibility of their behefs ; 
indeid, at other times and in other places, I do not think 
that point has been left doubtful ; but I want clearly 
to point out to you that for my present argument they 
may all be wrong ; and, nevertheless, my argument v/ill 
hold good. The biologists tell us that all this is an entire 
mistake. 'Diey turn to the physical organization of man. 
They examine his whole structure, his bony frame and all 
that clothes it. They resolve him into the finest particles 
into which the microscope will enable them to break 
him up. They consider the performance of his various 
functions and activities, and they look at the manner in 
which he occurs on the surface of the world. Then they 
turn to other animals, and taking the first handy domestic 
^mal-—say a dog—they profess to be able to demonstrate 
that the analysis of the dog leads them, in gross, to 
precisely the same results as the analysis of the man ; 
that they find almost identically the same bones, having 
the same relations ; that they can name the muscles of 
the dog by the names of the muscles of the man, and the 
uerves of the dog by those of the nerves of the man, and 
that, such structures and organs of sense as we find in 
the man such also we find in the dog ; they analyse the 
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brain and spinal cord and they find that the nomenclature 
which fits the one answers for the other. They carry 
their microscopic inquiries in the case of the dog as far 
as they can, and they find that his body is resolvable into 
the same elements as those of the man. Moreover, they 
trace back the dog’s and the man’s development, and 
they find that, at a certain stage of their existence, the 
two creatures are not distinguishable the one from the 
other ; they find that the dog and his kind have a certain 
distribution over the surface of the world, comparable 
in its way to the distribution of the human species. 
What is true of the dog they tell us is true of all the higher 
animals ; and they assert that they can lay dotm a 
common plan for the whole of these creatures, and regard 
the man and the dog, the horse and the ox as minor 
modifications of one great fundamental unity. More¬ 
over, the investigations of the last three-quarters of a 
century have proved, they tell us, that similar inquiries, 
carried out through all the different kinds of animals 
which are met with in nature, will lead us, not in one 
straight series, but by many roads, step by step, gradation 
by gradation, from man, at the summit, to specks of 
animated jelly at the bottom of the series. So that the 
idea of Leibnitz, and of Bonnet, that animals form a great 
scale of being, in which there are a series of gradations 
from the most complicated form to the lowest and 
simplest; that idea, though not exactly in the form in 
which it was propounded by those philosophers, turns out 
to be substantially correct. More than this, when 
biologists pursue their investigations into the vegetable 
world, they find that they can, in the same way, follow 
out the structure of the plant, from the most gigantic and 
complicated trees down through a similar series of 
gradations, until they arrive at specks of animated jelly. 
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which they are puzzled to distinguish from those ^ecks 
which they reached by the animal road. 

Thus, biologists have arrived at the conclusion that a 
fundamental uniformity of structure pervades the animal 
and vegetable worlds, and that plants and animals differ 
I from one another simply as diverse modifications of the 
same great general plan. 

Again, they tell us the same story in regard to the 
study of function. They admit the large and important 
interval which, at the present time, separates the manilfesta- 
tions of the mental faculties observable in the higher 
forms of mankind, and even in the lower forms, such as 
we know them, from those exhibited by other animals ; 
but, at the same time, they tell us that the foundations, 
or rudiments, of almost all the facultidi man are to be 
met with in the lower animals ; that there is a unity of 
mental faculty as well as of bodily structure, and that, 
here also, the difference is a difference of degree and not 
of kind. I said ‘ almost all *, for a reason^ Among the 
\nany distinctions which have been drawn between the 
lower creatures and ourselves, there k one which is 
hardly ever insisted on, but which may be very fitly 
spoken of in a place so largely devoted to Art as Aat in 
which we are assembled. It is this, that while, among 
various kinds of animals, it is possible to discover traces 
of all the other faculties of man, especially the faculty of 
mimicry, yet that particular form ojf mimicry which shows 
Itself in the imitation of form, either by modelling or by 
^ drawing, is not to be met with. As far as I know, there 
IS no sculpture or modelling, and decidedly no painting 
or drawing, of animal origin. I mention the fact, in 
order that such comfort may be derived therefrom as 
artists may feel inclined to take. 

If what the biologists tell us is true, it will be needful 
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to get rid of our erroneous conceptions of man, and of 
his place in nature, and to substitute right ones for them. 
But it is impossible to form any judgement as to whether 
the biologists are right or wrong, unless we are able to 
appreciate the nature of the arguments which they have 
to offer. 

One would almost' think this to be a self-evident 
proposition. I wonder what a scholar would say to the 
man who should undertake to criticize a difficult passage 
in a Greek play, but who obviously had not acquainted 
himself with the rudiments of Greek grammar. And yet, 
before giving positive opinions about these high questiofiS 
of Biology, people not only do not seem to think it 
necessary to be acquainted with the grammar of the 
subject, but they have not even mastered the alphabet. 
You find criticism and denunciation showered about by 
persons who not only have not attempted to go through 
tlie discipline necessary to enable them to be judges, 
but who have not even reached that stage of emergence 
from ignorance in which the knowledge that such a 
discipline is necessary dawns upon the mind. I have had 
to watch with some attention—in fact I have been 
favoured with a good deal of it myself—the sort of 
criticism with which biologists and biological teachings 
arc visited. I am told every now aad then that there is a 
' brilliant article * in so-and-so, in which we are all 
demolished. I used to read these things once, but I am 
getting old now, and' I have ceased to attend very much 
to this cry of ‘ wolf’. When one docs read any of these 
j)roductions, what one finds generally, on the face of it is, 
that the brilliant critic is devoid of even the elements of 
biological knowledge, and that his brilliancy is like the 
liglit given out by the crackling of thorns under a pot of 
which Solomon speaks. So far as I recollect, Solomon 
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makes use of the image for purposes of comparison ; but 
I will not proceed further into that matter. 

Two things must be obvious : in the first place, that 
every man who 'has the interests of truth at heart must 
earnestly desire that every well-founded and just criticism) 
that can be made should be made ; but that, in the 
second place, it is essential to anybody’s being able to 
benefit by criticism, that the critic should know what he is* 
talking about, and be in a position to form a mentali 
image of the facts symbolized by the words he uses. 
If not, it is as obvious in the case of a biological argument, 
as it is in that of a historical or philological discussion, 
that such criticism is a mere waste of time on the part oT 
its author, and wholly undeserving of attention on the 
part of those who are criticized. Take it then as an. 
illustration of the importance of biological study, that 
thereby alone are men able to form something like a. 

rational conception of what constitutes valuable criticism) 
of the teachings of biologists. 

Next, I may mention another bearing of biological 
knowledge a more practical one in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Consider the theory of infectious disease. 
Surely that is of interest to all of us. Now the theory of" 
infectious disease is rapidly being elucidated by biological 
study. It is possible to produce, from among the lower 
animals, examples of devastating diseases which spread, 
in the same manner as our infectious disorders, and which 
are certainly and unmistakably caused by living organ¬ 
isms, This fact renders it possible, at any rate, that that 
doctrine of the causation of infectious disease which is. 
known under the name of ‘ the germ theory * may be 
well founded ; and, if so, it must needs lead to the most 
important practical measures in dealing with those 
terrible visitations. It may be well that the general, a& 
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’well as the professional, public should have a sufficient 
imowledge of biological truths to be able to take a 
rational interest in the discussion of such problems, and 
to see, what I think they may hope to see, that, to those 
who possess a sufficient elementary knowledge of Biology, 
the^ are not all quite open questions. 

Let me mention another important practical illustration 
■of the value of biological study. Within the last forty 
years the theory of agriculture has been revolutionized. 
The researches of Liebig, and those of our own Lawes and 
*Qilbert, have had a bearing upon that branch of industry 
the importance of which cannot be over-estimated ; but 
the whole of these new views have grown out of the better 
'explanation of certain processes which go on in plants ; 
and which, of course, form a part of the subject-matter 

of Biology. 
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By Colin Wise 


From The Story of Transport 

A HUNDRED years ago a man could travel by fast palanquin 
from Calcutta to Benares in a week. If he wanted to go fron^ 
Calcutta to London he prepared for a nine months’ voyage.. 
Today he can travel by aeroplane from Delhi to Calcutta in a 
few hours and from Delhi to London in a few days. This 
brings people everywhere in India and all over the world 
very close together, and when people arc close together they 
usually understand one another much better. So air trans- 
is important to all of us in India for that reason ; and 
any others which you can think over for yourself. 



(l) KITES 


The oldest form 


It has 


been used in many parts of the world for thousands of 
years. It is simply a light wooden framework, covered 
with cloth or paper, which is carried up into the air by 
the wind. It is tied to a long piece of string to prevent it 
from blowing right away. Generally it is a playthings 
but kites can be useful to the scientist. In 1752, a 
scientist called Franklin sent up a kite into a thunder¬ 
storm, and a flash of lightning passed along the wet 
string from the kite to the ground. Franklin was thus 
able to show that lightning is a kind of electricity. 


(2) BALLOONS 


place in 1783. 


know 


In that year, balloons sailed up into the 
first time. It is well known that hot air rises. 


Q.1 
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Therefore, if hot air is put into a very light bag, the 
whole bag should rise. If the bag were large enough, 
it should be able to lift heavy objects with it. A French- 
man called Montgolfier was able to fill a bag or ballon 
with heated air, and it rose into the air, as had been 
expected. This was the first air-balloon. Later in 1783, 
another Frenchman, called Rozier, hung a basket below 
the balloon. The basket, with him in it, was successfully 
lifted by the balloon ; and he landed in safety. A year 
'later, an arrangement was fitted to the balloon by which 
air could be let out when required, so that the balloon 
would come down at the passenger’s wish. In 1785, 
•somebody flew across the English Channel. After that 
time several people went up in balloons, but this form of 
transport could not be used for regular journeys because 
balloons are carried in whatever direction the wind is 
blowing, and this may be away from the place to which 
one wishes to go. For the same reason they are dangerous 
through not being under full control. 


(3) THE POWER-DRIVEN AIRSHIP 

Attention was next turned to the use of engines to make 
balloons go in any required direction. In 1851, a balloon 
was driven by steam power with fair results, but steam 
•engines were really too heavy to be used in this way. 
Towards the end of the century, three important 
improvements were made. 

Firstly, balloons were filled with hydrogen, the lightest 
gas known. This meant that a balloon of given size, 
filled with this gas, could lift much greater weights than 
a balloon of the same size, filled with hot air. Secondly, 
the light petrol-engines which had just been invented 
could be fitted to the balloon without using up most of 
fthe weight that the balloon could lift. Thirdly, the 
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was made stronger by fixing it to a framework 
light metal. Thus a bigger gas-bag could be used, and 
the lifting power increased. 

In 1898, Count Zeppelin built an airship which 
included all these improvements. From that time 
^airships were looked upon, especially by Germany, as a 
practical method of transport. An airship service 
between two towns in Germany started in 1912. During 
the war of 1914-1918, German airships, called Zeppelins, 
were flown all the way to England to drop bombs. 

After that war, the Germans ran a regular airship 

service across the Atlantic to South America. Other 

countries, however, were less successful, and a number 

of huge airships were destroyed with terrible loss of life. 

Airships have the advantage that they can carry much 

heavier weights than aeroplanes ; and so can take up 

enough petrol to fly great distances. Besides, they can 

^ carry a large number of passengers and many articles 

for their comfort. The passengers can even walk about 

in the large cars or ‘ gondolas ’ in which they have their 

dining and sleeping rooms. Modern airships fly at 

about 60 miles an hour, the speed of an express train. 

Thus they are not so fast as aeroplanes. They are less 

able to fight against storms and head winds. Also, when 

they are at rest, they have to l>e tied to huge, specially- 

built masts. Most important of all, the hydrogen gas 

can very easily be set on fire, so that a number of airships 

have burst into flame and been wholly destroyed in 
, a few seconds. 

^ There is another light gas, called ‘ helium ’, with about 
half the lifting power of hydrogen. This gas does not 
burn, but it is very expensive to produce, and can only 
be got cheaply, in large quantities, in America. The 
Government of the United States has been unwilHng to 
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sell it to other countries because airships have becu oa 
useful in war. 


(4) GLroERS 


century 


people experimented with a different kind of flying. 
They fastened themselves to light frameworks which were 
rather like kites, and allowed themselves to be lifted into 
the air by the wind. This kind of flying was called 
‘ gliding ’. It is not as easy as it sounds and is only 
possible under special conditions. 

If you ride a bicycle fast, even on a perfectly calm day, 


will feel wind 


The air 


is really still, but because you are moving through it, 
it feels as if it is blowing against you at the same speed. 
This is because the air has a stopping effect on bodies 

passing through it. 



Now imagine a light framework CD, sloping as in the 
figure, travelling in the direction AB. The faster CD 
moves, the greater will be, the opposing force of the air 



in the direction BA. This force tries to lift CD. You 
can prove this for yourself by holding up a piece of paper 
in the position CD, and blowing against it in the direction 
BA. The paper will fly upwards. To show that this 
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is really due to the angle of the paper, hold it now in the 

position C'D' and blow again. This time the paper will 
be blowh downwards. 

The important part of the glider is the wings, which 
are large surfaces, sloping as in CD. When they were 
V first used, the problem was to make CD move fast enough 
to lift itself and a man. This was done as follows. The 
man tied himself to his glider and chose a place where 
■ run downhill against the wind. His speed 

downhill, together with the speed of the wind against him, 
produced enough force to lift him and the glider into the 
air. In this way, in 1891, Lilienthal flew several hundred 
feet. Later it was learnt that if the angle of parts qf the 
wings of the glider could be changed in certain ways, 
advantage could be taken of currents of air to rise very 
high and stay up a long time. By steering (guiding) it is 
even possible to control the direction to some extent, and 
^ to go against the wind like a sailing ship. Various ways 

of throwing the glider into the air have been found, so 
that the passenger does not have to run with it. He can 
sit in his machine and rise thousands of feet, remain in 
the air for several hours and travel as much as sixty miles, 
without any engine. But gliding is dangerous, and many 
ghdmg airmen have been killed. 




(5) POWER-DRIVEN GLIDERS^—^AEROPLANES 

Today, gliding is merely a sport, but a half century at 
1 was a serious study, which led to the invention < 
aeroplanes. Gliding could be carried out only when tl 
win was just right, and the machine was never und( 
real control. It was seen that if the glider could be fittc 

^^st enough, it could li 
teelf m the air. Then the engine could be used to kec 

It up and control it. The difficulty was that an engir 
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was likely to be too heavy to be raised by the lifting force 
which it could produce. 

The difficulty was attacked in two ways : firstly, by 

pldlUling TArliirVi rmilH vpt drivp thp p^Uder 

forward 


and 


Mt. y --- W 

shape and slope of the wings, so as to bring about the 


lifting 

Orville and Wilbur Wright 


In 1903, two* 


with 


and drove 


speed. At first, they got off the ground by ordinary 
gUding methods, and used the engine to keep themselves, 
longer in the air. Later, they were able to make short 
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But it was not till 1905 that they flew 24! miles, depending' 
on the engine alone, and not on air currents, to keep them in 
the air. In 1909, Bleriot flew across the English Channel.. 

Great progress was made during the war of 1914-1918. 
It was clear that aeroplanes would be useful in war, and 
much thought was given during the war to improving 
them. Since then, wonderful improvements have been, 
made. As early as 1919, a regular aeroplane service 
across the English Channel was started ; and m the next 
ten years, air-ways joined up nearly all the countnes o 4 

Europe and the States of America. 

Although, during this time, some long non-stop flights 

of several thousand miles were made, ordinary aeroplanes- 

were not nearly so dependable as they are today, i or 

example, as late as 1927 (the year in which the American, 

Sndbergh, flew across the Atlantic from New York to- 

Paris) aeroplanes on the air route from Amsterdam in 

Holland to Croydon near London followed the coast to 

Calais and crossed the English Channel 

point. This route was about i oo miles longer than tne 
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direct one across the North Sea ; but at that time it was 
considered too dangerous to fly across 200 miles of water^ 
for if the engine had failed the a^oplane would have been 
lost in the sea. On the other hand, aeroplanes can now 
fly out over many hundreds of miles of sea without 
giving their * pilots * any cause to fear engine failure. 

(6) SEA-PLANES AND FLYING-BOATS 

Long before aeroplane engines had been so improved 
that flying over water became fairly safe, this particular 
difficulty had been/dealt with in another way. Aero¬ 
planes land on wheels. Special aeroplanes were built 
so that they might start from and ‘ land * on the water. 
These ‘sea-planes’ have in place of wheels ‘floats’ 
which are rather like boats. Some sea-planes actually 
have large boats under them, in which the crew and 
passengers are earned. These machines are called 
^ flying-boats *. Some sea-planes can come down on 

wther land or water, having both wheels and floats. 
These are called ‘ amphibians ’. 

Sea-planes can come down on the sea, or inland on 

lakes or rivers, but the water must be fairly calm. Clearly, 

a sea-plane harbour is usually cheaper to prepare than 

a landing ground. Sea-planes are useful for crossing 

wide stretches of water ; yet, if the engine fails, it is just 

as dangerous for a sea-plane to have a forced landing on 

the ground as for an aeroplane to be obliged to come 
down on water. 




As 


(7) empire air services 


* --- services were 

«^ed between the Continents. Since 1929 there has 


service 


extended to Malaya 


Where 
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passes over the sea, flying-boats are used. A branch 

* . - ^ ^ . l _ 0 . 1 . Ar _ J 


Africa 


West African 


aliUUiCX L/XClXi.WX jw-- 

Colonies, Nigeria and the Gold Coast, to this system. 

M-i« -¥-« 1 0^1_*D/:k1mor^c t'nn CHr-TA/iiVfl 


V^UlUlilC^j xvxxvx ---7 / 

The French, the Dutch and the Belgians run air-ways 
between their Colonies and the Home Countries. In 

/% 1 1 — I —- 


gular 


summer service began between Ireland and Canada, 

. TVT . AT 


with an extension to New York. Now it is possible to 


Witli CKLJL VN.^ - J. 

fly as an ordinary passenger to and from Europe and 

V . . «. 1 AT^»*r 'Z^olonrl 


America in about a day. In 1939 also. New Zealand, the 

_ - . . . 1 .1_ T? 


farthest British Dominion, was joined up with the Empire 

i_„_cirrnQQ 


lax Lxxcdt j-ziiiAij^A j 1 

air-routes by a regular service from Australia, across 


1,300 miles of water. 


lllliv^o vyx ^ 

Thus today every country of the world is on or close 


X 11 U.O —J - / TT *1 

to one or another of the main air systems. Until war 

K^^incy 


tU UXXt Wl cixxvy».xxN..-. - - y ^ 

broke out in 1939 the British air services were being 


□ruKc uuL iiA — - ^ 1 j 

steadily speeded up, partly by increasing the actual speed 

1 a 1 __ 1 _A-r •fVio omr^nnl" OT 


SLcauxxy ^ -/ -j , . , £ 

of the machines and partly by reducing the amount of 

, , xu.. :-- At the 


time spent on the ground during the journey. 


UXllC auv^iic WXX vxx^ ^- v.^ A, n ^4. 

present time the biggest long-distance air-liners fly at an 

t ^ __ or^rl cirA cn hicr ^nA 


UXCbCiXl. tllii'^ o 1 • J 

average of 150 or more miles an hour, and are so big and 

^ ^ - 1 • _ •_J.I. QnH 


average ui x^^ xi^v^xx. -- , , . i j 

so comfortable that there is room in them for kitchens and 


so COiXXXUl -- 1 J 1 ^ 

beds Thus the passengers can eat hot meals and sleep 

OCtlb. ^ • .1 _ • . T-.«^ \Arc?r 


m comfort wnixv. - ■^ _ . . , . 1 

the iourney to Australia from Great Britain only took 

^ . • _ Aw/arirf-Q rnnld takc 


Just 


Ulc lULXixx^y - ^ ij X. 1 

a week. An air passenger from America could take 

a, X — TT.n_] A 


a WccK. ^xx CIXL - X a 1*^ 

another ’plane from England or Holland to Austraha 
iliiULii ^ _ _ T-'U„o V.#. /-rtiild rpach 


altCr W«.AC V/x -- / 

AustraUa in ten days or less after leaving New York. 


( 8 ) 


future of flying 




(a) Increase in speed. Already 


fast 


make 




"ter a w*;it of only two days. Thus he couW reach 
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air 




faster. On some of the short 
London^Paris service, the aeroplanes fly at 200 miles an 
hour. War aeroplanes can fly at 400 miles an hour or 
more. Once an aeroplane flew from £dinburgh to 
London, a distance of nearly 227 miles, in 4,8 minutes, at 


an average speed of 4.0Q miles 




n 


This 


carried out at a height pf more than three miles. At 
great heights, the pressure of the air is reduced and so 
the air-resistance is less. Therefore, the higher an 
aeroplane rises, the less power is needed to push the air 
aside, and so tl^e faster the aeroplane can fly. By fitting 
a special engine to the machine, it has been found possible 
to fly an aeroplane at a height of more than ten miles. 
The pilot has to be supplied with oxygen gas. so that he 

can breathe in snitp nf o.v __ 


electrically 


His clothes 


cold at that height. At a height of only 30,000 feet. 


an 


can fly long distances at 400 miles 
The passengers have to be provided 


with air and warmth in heated, air-tight rooms 


With 


takes 


don very comfortably in two 
regular service from Calcutta 


(i) Slow flvmg. At present, ordinary aeroplanes 
cannot be flywn slowly. Therefore they need a long run 

they can 

TOC. when they land, they need plenty of room 

m which to slow down. Therefore large landing grounds 

^ ’’“‘1 accident. ^There 
landing-grounds in Ae 

e o large cities, so Aat passengers waste much time 
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before and after a flight in travelling to and from the 

landing-ground. For example, aeroplanes on the Lon- 
don-Paris route start at Croydon, about lo miles from 
the centre of London, and they arrive at Le Bourget, just 
outside Paris. The actual flight only takes about an 
hour and a quarter, but the journeys to Croydon from 


almost as long. 


Paris together take 

the air 
remain 


like 


_ _ birds.; they could land in a much 

smaller space than at present. Then flat places could be 
prepared for them in the centres of cities, even on the 
roofs of railway stations. Besides, forced landings would 
be less dangerous than at present. Attempts are being 


can 


Illauc LU -o X - 

leave the ground in a small space, but much progress in 
this respect is still needed. 


(0 


of 


land 


iranspuiL —- ^ ^ - 

water, because, although it is much faster, it is much more 

expensive. The reasons for this are that an aeroplane 

cannot carry such heavy loads or so many passengers as 

trains and ships ; and every pilot has to ““derp a severe 

and costly training. Perhaps a hundred pilote and^ 

hundred aeroplanes would be needed to carry the s^e 

goods that one sea-captain could take in one. sm^ s ^ 

Few people will possess their own aeroplanes un^ slow 

flying is improved, so that starting and stoppmg beco 
‘ ^ ... —T-aeroplanes 


easier 


ma 


ler : aiiu untxi - * 

nufactured cheaply, as motor-cars are today. 




M. THE HALF-MILE 


By T. O. Beachgroft 

From A Toung Man in a Hurry 

T. O. Beachgroft is one of the most brilliant living writers 
. .j stones in English. He particularly loves to give 

vivid little sketches of very ordinary English people. Here 

he describes the triumph of an ordinary English lad who 

in a factory. There are many running clubs in 
London and els^here where these lads run, but in this race 
Andrew ran against experienced runners. Naturally, he was 

T ^®g^^ng of the race he made a mistake. 

rC0d« dud see what hanr»#*Ti#»/1 


i 


Saturday 


town 


in the distdiice. All over the town 
other from street to street. 


_^ . -- twenty 

^eient pottenes men, women, boys and girls streamed 


twos 


twos 


Andrew Williamson 


‘ So long, Andrew 
mile.* 

Andrew glanced a 
sciously. 


Jones 


running 


■ r^ ^ ^ ^ a young man. 

Go on ?• said Andrew. ‘ I never knew.' 

good 


•TUo* S .- 8 

That was good going in those days.’ 
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• Go on ? ’ said Andrew again, ‘ but that’s class running. 

, 1 ir » 


That 


lat’s a class halt-miie. ^ , 

That’s my ambition : to get 

^ A M • 


‘ Well, I wish 1 cou u b -ten two-four yet! ’ 

inside two minutes. I ve neve _ 

‘ Well, this is just the day for i , . 3^„^er 

• You have a nice trot round first : get some gooa 

1_... ♦ Win. « 


'f 


lUU lictvv. -- . , 

air into your lungs : you 11 win. 


Andrew 


. rv’t^oS do-aub races. I can’t hope for more’n a 

1 5 __* 


place ; look who’s running. 


Jones 


• WHO r s<im jy...... , Jgg . Joe 

■ «* “.1 ” S «n ™. . f»,. 


’ r, rmss-country man ; he can ru 
thirty mile, and now he w^"« ^ jo^es 


• • ✓ 

it from me/ Three Clubs 

. f . _. ^ i, tTp fltd two-four then. 


‘ Then there-s mr^ i . 

meet at Derby last week. 


> 


‘ 'Se’f Redbrooke, the Cambridge Blue. 


I 


ain’t got an earthly. . think 

c tt-s. ^ runner, said joncb, ^ / 


trained m May ‘ ;-“-'^„i„ed ? > 

trial spin like. Are ^ 


npr SalU - ^ , 

No’t likely ; it’ll be his first time out 

^ PV % 


aU 


‘ a week ago.’ 

the month. Ha 


Jones 


Redbrooke. He’ll come 
..„„rter. You watch im. 


JIKX XU.***- / - n ^ 

at the end of the first 


He’ll come up 


quarter. You watch i • nd bends.’ 

2 o. And don’t run on the_ou«i ^ 


And don’t run on u,. ^ 

Well, I know enough for * ^ 

know, you know, saiu j 


A •--J / 

luck, lad.’ 
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Andrew turned back again as he was going. ‘ If I 

could ever beat two minutes,’ he said. ‘ It’s'die ambition 
of my life. It is, really.’ 

Andrew left him and went alone into the square garden 

to eat his sandwiches. It was a bright early summer day, 

yet now he was alone he felt chilly with nerves. He had 

forty minutes’ bus ride to the ground, and he meant 

to get there early. The half-mile was timed for three. 

What chance had he got ? He had won his heat in 

two-six the evening before, but that meant nothing. 

Joe Brewster was behind him, but he’d only paced it out, 

he knew. Perry and Redbrooke had tied the other heat 

m two-five. There was nothing to go by. Dreadful if 

he found himself outclassed and rtm off his legs. He had 

never been up against a class man before—^a fellow like* 
Redbrooke. 


v./nce m me bus he tned his best not to think of the 
race. Yet it was a big chance. 

Why,' if he did well, if he was placed in the race today,, 
bs name would be in the Sentinel The old ’uns would 
hke to see that, too. If he could beat two minutes—well 
he would some day, before he died. That would be 
doing something really big. It would give him confidence, 
it would make him stronger altogether. 

The bus jogged along with such pleasant fancies, 
ndrew reached the ground, bag in hand, at half-past 

Entrance ‘Sixpence 

sh^ld pay to come to the sport he was providing 
room '^He t*'. '^hinging. 

eUborate care and went out on to the track. It w^ 
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three laps to the mile instead of the four he was used to. 
Pity: every Strangeness was a little disturbing in a race. 
There were not four corners either, but two long straights 
with a long semicircular sweep at each end. 

Andrew found the half-mile start, and took his bearings. 

He trotted round half a lap, 
some breathing exercises. I 
That was where he must come up to the front. He 
determined to make a real sprinting start, and get an 
inside berth at all costs. No need for old Jones to tell 
him not to run on the outside round bends. It was past 


took one or two sprints, then 
[e paced up the back-straigh\. 


two by now. One or two people were coming into the 
stands, the first event being at 2.30. When he got back 
to the changing-room he found it full of a noisy jostling 
crowd. He felt rather strange and out of it. If only he 
could get it over. Three-quarters of an hour to wait still. 

He saw Brewster and Perry talking and made a 
remark to them about the half-mile, but they did not 
seem to remember who he was. He found himself a seat 

alone. If only he could get it over. 

A red-faced man thrust the door open. 

‘ All out for the hundred,’ he shouted. 

‘ Know who that is ? ’ someone said. ‘ That’s M^'or 

CunlifFe—the old international.’ 

The hundred-yards men trooped out. There were 

four or five heats in the hundred. Andrew watch^ 

out of the changing-room window, but he couldn’t 

concentrate and took no stock of what happened. He 


was acutely miserable. ^ \ * 

At last the hundred yards was fimshed. A nunute 

or so dragged by. Andrew stood up and sat down 
again and Ltened his shoes for the fifth time. Then 
the door burst open and Major Cunliflfe looked m again. 
‘ All out for the half-mile ! ’ 
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At the same time he heard a bell ringing outride. 
It sounded fateful. It meant next event due. All over the 
ground people were turning over their programmes and 
reading the names. As the clangour died away Andrew 


Ir 


and 


something approaching t< 
crossed towards the dooi 
)w a new awkwardness 
>ther half-milers move ? 


r(v. He sprang to his feet 

irose. Why did none of 
He waited for a moment 


for them to join him, but each man^ of them seemed to 


bandage 


minute 


‘ Well,* said Brewster, ‘ I suppose we’d better be 


moving.* 

‘ Wait ’< 

strap on.* 
Andrew 
changing-] 
over ? If 


Joe,* said Perry, ‘ I must get mv ankle 


hovered 


Why 


finding 


it ridiculous to hold the door open any longer, he went 
through it and waited outside in the concrete passage. 
He certainly could not walk on to the track without the 
^hers, nor could he go back into the changing-room. 

ng to think of nothing, 
doing ? ‘ Oh, come on,* 
Next time he would know 


What coulc 
murmured 


better than to get up before the other men in his race 

^ __ « V 


were on the move. 


The sunlight end of the passage was suddenly eclipsed 
and the Major brushed by him. 


Where are those half-milers 


Andrew 
‘ I think 
was not e^Tpected. 
The Major op< 


he said genially to 


began Andrew 
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glimpse of the bunch of them standing and talking as if 
5 ie race meant nothing. 

* Everyone out for the half-mile—come on, please, said 
the Major. 

This time they came, and with beating heart Andrew 
joined them. 

‘ Well, Brewster,* said the Major, ‘ what are you 
going to show us today ? * 

‘ Don’t expect you’ll notice me,’ said Brewster, ‘ after 
the gun’s gone. I shall try and stick to young Redbrooke 
for the first six hundred, anyhow. I only want to see 

what I can do ! ’ 

It sounded splendidly casual, but Andrew had a strong 
feeling that what Brewster meant was: ‘ I rather fancy 
myself as a class half-miler, so just watch me. I believe 
I can beat Redbrooke. I’m not troubling about the rest^ 

anyhow.’ 

Andrew stepped gingerly along the track.. He felt 
rather better at being in the open air. Then he glanced) 
behind him at the grandstand. He received a shock. 
It was full—^full of banks of people looking at him^ 

waiting to see him run. 

With eyes fixed on the ground, he left the track arid 
began to walk across the grass towards the start. The 
half-mile, being a lap and a half, led off at the farthest 
point from the grandstand. The half-lap brought it 
round to the stand just at the stage where the race was* 
gettii^ into its stride, when everybody was beginmng to- 
feel the collar and those who meant business were josthng 
for places in front. The remaining complete lap brought 

the finish round to the grandstand again. 

) Andrew’s path took him into the middle of th^ground 

here the crowd was less imminent. The summer 
still new enough to greet the senses with surpnse. He 
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•tepped lightly on the elastic turf. The grass breathed 
out delicious freshness. For years afterwards that 
fragrance was to set Andrew’s nerves tingKng with the 
apprehension of this moment. 

The lively air fanned his head and throat. It played 

about his bare legs. 

Andrew saw the other half-milers were trotting round 
the track. Occasionally one would shoot forward in a 
muscle-stretching burst. Andrew tried a high-stepping 
trot across the grass to flex his own legs, but was too 
self-conscious to keep it up. 

He reached the starting point first. Another agonizing 
wait followed. The others were still capering round the 
path. Would he never get it over ? Surely the tension 
of nerves must rack the strength from his limbs ? At last 
the starter approached. 

‘ Jolly day for a trial spin,* he told Andrew. ‘ Makes 
me feel an old fool to be out of it. I envy you boys.’ 

Andrew felt too miserable to answer. He nodded. 

‘ If you want a place,’ said the starter, ‘ take my advice 

and watch Redbrooke. He’ll probably try to take 

Brewster off his legs early—^he knows he can’t sprint, 
you see.’ 

Andrew nodded again. Of course it was a foregone 
conclusion that only Redbrooke and Brewster were in 
the race. No one had a thought for him. 

The others began to arrive. Andrew stripped off his 

sweater. Again he was premature. The others waited. 
All were silent now. 


Redbrooke was strolling across the ground with one 
of the officials. He looked up and broke into a brisk trot. 

5 face. Across the 


Andrew 


hear 


paper-boy was shouting. 


A 
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Still none of the runners spoke. In silence, one by 
one, they took off blazers and sweaters. The well-known 
colours of Brewster’s club appeared—a red and black 
band round the chest. Redbrooke cantered up un¬ 
concerned. 

‘ Sorry,* he said, and emerged from his blazer in 
Achilles Club colours. Andrew glanced at his plainj 
white things, longer and tighter than Redbrooke’s. 

The runners eyed each other as they took their places 
on the track. Redbrooke was a shade taller than AndreW 
and perfectly formed. His corn-coloured hair was 
dishevelled crop, paler in hue than the tan of his face. 
His limbs flashed with youth and strength. His poise 
was quick as flame. 

No wonder he can run, thought Andrew. He must 
win. 

‘ I shall say on your marks—set—and then fire.* 

At last, thought Andrew. His heart was beating iia 

his throat now. 

A second toiled by. 

Andrew dropped to his knee for a sprinting start. 

‘ Set ! ’ 

His knee quivered up from the track. It was toes and 
knuckles now, a balance quivering with tautness. , 

Crash. 

Scurry. Shoulders jostling. Mind out. 

Andrew shot clear, going at top speed. He swung 
into the inside place. So far, so good. He’d got his 
inside place, and the lead too. Was he to make the 
running? He settled down into a stride, fast but 


He breathed calmly through his nose. Although 
the race' had started, he* still felt very nervous-an 

nervousness now. He saw each blade oi 
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grass where cut turf edge met track. A groundman. 
let down a whitewash pail. 

Andrew realized he was cutting out too fast a pace. 
He swung into a slower stride. So far all had gone- 
according to plan, and he began to take courage. 

As they approached the pavilion for the first time- 
and the second long corner of the race, he found Perry 
was creeping up on his outside. Andrew was surprised, 
and a little worried. In all the half-miles he had run 
before the pace he had set would have assured him the- 
lead. He decided to make no effort, and Perry passed, 
stride by stride and dropped into the lead.. Andrew 
continued at his own pace, and a gap of a yard or two* 
opened. 

As they came on to the bend there was a sudden, 
sputter of feet and Andrew found that Brewster had 
filled the gap. Others were coming up, and he realized 
that the whole field was moving faster than he was. 
He quickened up slightly and swung out tentatively to* 
pass Brewster again. Before he could pass the corner was- 
reached. He at least knew better than to run on the- 
outside round the curve ; so he slackened again to pull 
back into the inside. But in the very thought of doing 
so, the runner behind closed smoothly and swiftly up to* 
Brewster, and Andrew saw that Redbrooke had got his 
inside berth. Andrew had to take the curve on the 
outside. ‘ Blinking fool,’ he told himself. 


Old Jones and one or two other experienced runners 
in the crowd caught each other’s eyes for a moment; 
the rest of the audience had no notion of the little display 
of bad technique thaf Andrew had given. 

So they went round the long curve. Perry in the 




with 


lead and still pressing the pace ; 
no very clear, notion of what the pace ought to be, andi 
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determined not to lose Perry; Redbrooke keeping 


wisely within 


with two 


•others. 


By the time they came out of the long bend and 


# 9 

completed the first half of the race, Andrew was thorough¬ 


ly rattled. Never had he felt such a strain at this stage 
of a half-mile. Already it was difficult to get enough 


w 

air ; he was no longer breathing evenly through his nose. 


A-lready a numbing weakness was creeping down the 


front of his thighs. 


think 


ground. With relief he found he was able to drop into 
the inside again behind Redbrooke. Thev had o 


een 


running now for about one minute—it seemed an age. 


Could he possibly stick to it for another period, as long 
again ? The long stretch of straight in front of him, the 


long sweep of curve at the end of the ground that only 


brought you at the beginning of the finishing straight. 


Then the sprint. Already he felt he could not find an 


ounce of sprint. 


Pace by pace he stuck to it, watching Redbrooke’s 


feet. 


But even now he must quicken up if he was to hold 


Redbrooke. At each step Redbrooke’s back was leaving 


him. He struggled to lengthen, but it was useless. 


Redbrooke was moving up to the front. Now he was 


equal with Brewster ; now with Perry ; now he was in 
the lead. How easy Redbrooke’s move down the 

back-straight looked from the grandstand 
running,’ people told each other. Just the place to 

‘ Nicely judged.’ ‘ See how he worked 


‘ Pretty 


come up ^ 

himself through from the last corner.’ 


And this was the very place at which Andrew had 


meant to move up himself. He remembered nothing 
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of his plans now. It was impossible to increase his. 
effort. One of the men behind came smoothly by andl 
dropped into the gap that Redbrooke had left in front 
of him. The sixth man came up on his outside. There- 
was a kind of emptiness at his back. He was nmning 
'i equal last. 

Now they came to the final curve before the finishing- 
straight. His legs seemed powerless. He grunted for- 
breath. The weakness in his thighs had grown to a 
cramping pain. And all the time with dull despair he- 
saw Redbrooke going up, now five yards clear, now eight. 
Perry had dropped back to third, and Brewster was 
chasing Redbrooke. ^ 

Dark waves of pain swept over Andrew. Hopeless,. 
Hopeless. 

Still he must keep running with control. He must 

force his legs to a smooth long stride. This was the- 
worst part of any race. 

‘ Come on,’ he told himself, ‘ another fifty yards—^guts,. 
man—guts.’ 


Had only Andrew known what the others were feeling, 
he would have taken courage. The whole pace of the 
first quarter, thanks to Andrew’s own excitement, had 
been faster than anyone cared for. Redbrooke, untrained 
as he was, had found himself badly winded at the quarter- 
mile mark. He, too, doubted whether he would have 
any punch left at the finish. He determined, therefore, 
to make a surprise effort early when he still had a powerful 


sprmt 


As 
gas 


yards from home, and steamed away. He jumped a lead 

of five, eight, ten yards before Perry or Brewster realized 

happening. It was a thing the crowd could 
foUow better than the men in the race. 


9 


I 
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Now as they came into the straight, Andrew thought 
Redbrooke was gathering himself for a final dash. Far 
from it; he was hanging on for grim death. His 
sparkling effort had died right away. His stride was 
nerveless. The sprinting muscles in his thighs had lost 
•every ounce of their power. He was struggling and 
asking himself at every stride : ‘ Gan I, can I, can I 
surely those steps are drawing nearer—can I last it?* 
Perry was desperately run out. Brewster had already 
been chasing Redbrooke hard for the last thirty yards. 


.but could not find any pace at all. 


known 


nursing his remnant of strength round that gruelling 
bend. Only forty yards to go now and he could throw 
all he had into a last desperate effort. Keep it up just 
a moment more. Thirty yards to the straight now 
twenty—suddenly his control was shattered. He was 
fighting in a mindless fury of effort for every ounce of 


strength in him. . 

In ten yards he saw his whole fortune m the race- 

change. He had got a sprint, then ! The man on 

his outside vanished. He raced round the outside of the 

fellow in front hand over fist as he came into the straight. 

In another few yards he had the faltering Perry taped. 

He had already run into third place. New strength 

surged through his limbs. ‘ Come on, come on : up, 

you can catch Brewster. Level. Feel him strugghng. 

He can’t hold you. Got him ! ’ 

Far far off, a distant frenzied pain, somewhere ,- 

someone else’s pain. Miles away a face on the side ot 


Second now. Second, and he could catch Redbrooke. 
But could he catch him in time ? They were past the 
start of the hundred yards now : a bare hundred to go. 
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<]|ouId he ? Could he ? The first brilliance of his sprint 
iiad gone. He was fighting again in ari agonizing weak¬ 
ness that dragged his legs back. But he Was doing it, 
foot by foot. Fists clenched, to force speed-spent 
muscles. 

if Split seconds dragged strange length out. The 
straight went on and on. Five yards behind, now four, 
now three. 

Redbrooke heard him, then felt him : two yards 
behind, now at his shoulder. He racked himself for 
a new effort. Together they swept past the hundred- 
yards finish, ten yards from the half-mile tape, with 
the dull roar of the crowd in their ears. Redbrooke 
saw he was beaten, but stuck to it till the last foot. 

Then Andrew led. 


A splendour of gladness as he watched the stretch 
of white wool break on his own chest. 

You ve done it, you’ve done it! * Incredible, 
precious moment. 

Then he dropped half-unconscious on the track. 

Strong arms plucked him up and walked him to die 
grass. 

‘ Well done, very fine finish,’ he heard. Down again, 
«tting now. The world swam round you. There was 
Redbrooke, standing up—not so done, then. 

Ache, how those legs ache, and your thigh muscles 

too must stand up. What does it matter though when 
you won ! 


Redbrooke came over to Andrew 
trolled. • ’ 


smiling and con- 


] Well done,’ he said, ‘ you had me nicely.’ 

Andrew, still panting, ‘muscles in my 
^ighs. He got up and limped about. His legs felt 
sur . e muscles in his haunches hurt abominably. 
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Redbrooke smiled. ‘ I know that feeling,’ he said„ 

‘ comes of running untrained.’ 

‘ Oh, I had trained a bit,’ said Andrew, ‘ a fair amount 

really. Do you know what the time was ? ’ 

‘ One fifty-nine and two-fifths,’ Redbrooke told him. 
‘ I was just inside two minutes. I must say I think we 
did fairly well for the first effort of the season.’ 

‘ One fifty-nine and two-fifths,’ said Andrew, ‘ was it 


really ? ’ 

One of the judges joined them. 

Others came up. They all said the same. 

‘ Why on earth didn’t you sprint before ? ’ 

‘ No idea I could,’ explained Andrew. 

Brewster joined the group. 

■ ‘ Well, that’s my last half-mile,’ he said. ‘ Never had 

to move so fast in my life before.* 

But he was obviously pleased. He had finished about 

ten yards behind Redbrooke and must have done about 


two two or two three. 

Now Andrew began to enjoy himself thoroughly. 
Gloriously relaxed in mind and body, gloriously con¬ 
tented, he watched the other events. He made new 
friends. Then he went in and soaked himself in a steam¬ 
ing bath and smoked, shouting to Brewster in the next 

compartment. Life was very kind. 

He came out on to the ground, chatted with everyone 

he saw : discussed his race a dozen times : had three or 

four beers : spent a few shillings with extravagance. 

He saw, to his amazement, Redbrooke turn out again 

for the quarter and fight another gruelling finish to win 

by inches in fifty-one and a fifth seconds. Andrew was 

the first to pat him on the back. 

‘ Great work,’ he said. ‘ How you managed it alter 

that half beats me ! * 
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Redbrookc, ‘it loosened me up. 


Why didn’t you come, lazy devil 


XU o * 

deeply at his pipe. 


Andrew leant back and puffed 


Alone for the first 
vvw* __mind. Well, he ha 

could tackle anything on earth now. 

After all, running was a thing men hi 
Football, other games, came and went. 

- r* 11 


He 


runner 


a good runner for aU hundreds ^d 

6 - e. And he. 


One 


was a goou luuuci iwx ^- - 

hundreds of years of kinship behind him. 

Andrew, was a good runner. A class runner. 

fifty-nine. Jolly good ! . , r a.- a 

His head was slightly swimming with fatigue and 

excitement and beer. He leant back and sighed as 

happy as it is possible to be with mere human achievement, 
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By John Galsworthy 


From Caravan 


Galsworthy was one of the greatest men of letters of the last 

He loved to take a social situation and work out 


generation. 

the problem either in a play or a novel. In his short stories, 
he very often took some character and developed it in relation 
to the social situation which was its problem. In this way 
he performed the writer’s function of criticizing society. It 
would be very wrong to believe from this story that all 
journalism was tainted with this dishonesty. Journalism at 
its best seeks to give the truth in news and opinions. It is 
serious and recognizes an important responsibility to society. 
But a cheap sort of journalism of the sort which this story 
describes has grown up in all countries. 


Taggart sat up. I’he scoop under the ranger’s fence 


cannily selected for his sleeping-place, was overhung by 


matins 


already. His watch had gone the way of his other 


belongings during the last three months, and he could only 


assume from the meagre light that it was but little after 


dawn. He was not grateful to the birds ; he would be 


hungry long before a breakfast coming from he hardly 


knew where. But he listened to them with interest. This 


was the first night he had passed in the open, and, like all 


amateurs, he felt a kind of triumph at having achieved 


vaerancy in spite of the law, the ranger, and the dew 


3 ^ Northuixibrisn too^ 3-iid his tciil still up ^ 2.s he 


expressed it. Born in a town, Taggart had not much 


country lore—at sparrows, blackbirds, thrushes, his 


knowledge stopped ; but he enjoyed the bobbery the 
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little beggars were kicking up, and, though a trifle stiff 
perhaps, he felt ‘ fine *. 

He lit his pipe, and almost at once his brain began to 
revolve the daily problem of how to get a job, and of why 
he had lost the one he had. 

^ Walking, three months ago, burly, upright, secure and 
jolly, into the room of his chief at the offices of ‘ Con¬ 
glomerated Journals Ltd.*, he had been greeted with : 

‘ Morning, Taggart. Georgie Grebe is to give us an 


r. 


4 


article 


He won’t have time to write 


it, of course. I want you just to do us a column he could 


sign—something 


I’m anxious for a feature of 


that sort every week now in The Lighthouse ; got half a 


We must get it on its legs with 


dozen really good names. 

the big Public.’ 

Taggart smiled. Georgie GrebeJ The name was a 

household word—tophole idea to get him ! 

‘ Did he ever write a line in his hfe, sir ? ’ 

‘ Don’t suppose so—but you know the sort of thing he 

would write; he gets nothing for it but the Ad. The 

week after I’ve got Sir Gutman Kane—^you’ll want to be 

a bit careful there ; but you can get his manner from 

that book of his on murder trials. He hasn’t got a 

minute must have it devilled j but he’ll sign anything 

‘decently done. I’m going to make ’em buy The Light- 

house, Taggart. Get on to the Gr^be article at once, 
will you.’ 

Taggart nodded, and drawing from his pocket some 

typewritten sheetslof Daner. laid them nn 


* Here’s your signed leader, sir ; 
too much, perhaps.’ 


gingered 


‘ Haven’t time to look at it; got to catch the boat 
tram, Taggart’ 

‘ Shall I tone it d nwn 51 ^ > 
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‘ Better perhaps ; use your judgement. Sit here, and 
do it right now. Good-bye ; back on Friday.’ 

Reaching for his soft hat, assisted into his coat by 
Taggart, the chief was gone. 

Taggart sat down to pencil the signed leader. 

‘ Good leader,* he thought, ‘ pity nobody knows I 

write ’em.* 

This devilling was quite an art, and, not unlike art> 
poorly enough paid—still, not bad fun feeling you were 
the pea and the chief only the shell—the chief, with his 
great name and controlling influence. He finished 
pencilling ; O.K.’d the sheets ; thought : ‘ Georgie 

Grebe ! What the deuce shall I write about ? ’ and went 
back to his room. 

It was not much of a room, and there was not much 
in it except Jimmy Counter, smoking a pipe and writing 

furiously. 

Taggart sat down too, lit his own pipe, took a sheet of 
paper and scrawled the words : ‘ Georgie Grebe Article ’ 

across the top. 

Georgie Grebe ! It was a scoop ! The chief had a 
wonderful flair for just the names that got the Public. 
There was something rather beautifully simple about 
writing an article for a man who had never written a 
line—something virginal in the conception. And when 
you came to think of it, something virginal in the Public’s 
buying of the article to read the thoughts of their idol, 
Georgie Grebe. Yes, and what were the thoughts of 
their idol, Georgie Grebe ? If he, Taggart, didn’t know, 
nobody would, not even Georgie Grebe ! Taggart 
smiled, then felt a little nervous. Georgie Grebe— 
celebrated clown—probably he hadn’t any thoughts E 
Really, there was something very trustful about the 
Public ! He dipped his pen in ink and sat staring at the 
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nib. Trustful! The word had disturbed the trans¬ 
parency of his mental process, as a crystal of peroxide 
will disturb and colour a basinful of water. Trustful! 
The Public would pay their pennies to read what they 
thought were • the thoughts of Georgie Grebe. But 
^Georgie Grebe had no thoughts ! Taggart bit into the 
pipe stem. Steady ! He was getting on too fast. Of 
course Georgie Grebe had thoughts if he signed ! By 
writing his name he adopted them—didn’t he ? His 
name would be reproduced in autograph, with the 
indispensable portrait. People would see by his features 
that Georgie Grebe must have ’ had those thoughts. 
Trustful! Was the Public so very trustful—^when there 
was such evidence? Besides, Grebe would read his 
thoughts—^fraudulent! Bosh ! This was just devilling \ 
there was nothing fraudulent about ‘ devilling ’—every¬ 
body did it! Fraudulent! You might as well say those 
signed leaders written for the chief were fraudulent. Of 
^ course they weren’t—they were only devilled. The 
Public paid for the thoughts of the chief, and they were 
the thoughts of the chief, since he signed them. Devilled 
thoughts ! And yet ! Would the Public pay if those 
leaders were signed A. P. Taggart? The thoughts 
would be the same—very good thoughts. They ought 

to pay—but—would they ? He struck another match, 
and wrote : 

I am no writer, ladies and gentlemen. 

believe me— a simnlf 


r. 




clown 


I am 


^ T ■ balancing this new pole 

P , y ^ conscious of a certain sense of fraud 

% 

the paragraph. That word again— 
likt thi'’’il,*"” ™nd hi, brain 

davihiaV. 

more or less—just 



earning his living—getting nothing out of it! Neither 


was Georgie Grebe—only the Ad ! Then who was 


getting something out of it ? ‘ Conglomerated Journals ’ t 


out of Georgie Grebe’s name ; out of the chiefs name- 


below the devilled leaders— a. pretty penny ! But was 


there any harm in making the most of a big name ?’ ^ 


Taggart frowned. Suppose a man went into a shop and 


bought a box of pills, marked ‘ Holloway *, made up 


from a recipe of ‘ Tompkins ’—did it matter that the 


man thought they were Holloway’s, if they were just as 


good pills, perhaps better ? Taggart laid down his pen 


and took his pipe out of his mouth. ‘ Gosh ! ’ he 


thought ; ‘ never looked at it this way before ! I believe 


it does matter. A man ought to get the exact article he- 


pays for. If not, any fraud is possible. New 'Zealand 


mutton can be sold as English. Jaeger stuffs can have- 


cotton in them. This Grebe article’s a fraud.* He relit 


his pipe. With the first puff his English hatred of a 
moral attitude, or ‘ swank ’ of any sort beset him. Who- ^ 
was he to take stand against a custom ? Didn’t secretaries^ 
write the speeches of Parliamentary ‘ big-bugs ’ ? Weren’t. 
the opinions of eminent lawyers often written by their 
juniors, read over and signed? Weren’t briefs and. 
pleadings devilled ? Yes ; but all that was different. 

In such cases the Public weren’t paying for expression, 
they were paying for knowledge ; the big lawyer put his - 
imprimatur on the knowledge, not on the expression of it j 
the Cabinet Minister endorsed his views, whether he had 
written them out or not, and it was his views the Public 
paid for, not the expression of them. But in this Grebe 
article the Public would not be paying for any knowledge 
it contained, nor for any serious views ; it would pay for a 
peep into the mind of their idol. ‘ And his mind will be- - 
mine !!-thought Taggart; ‘ but who’d spend his money 
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to peep into my mind, if he knew it was my mind ? 

He got up, and sat down again. 

With a Public so gullible—what did it matter ? They 

lapped up anything and asked for more. Yes ! But 
weren’t the gullible the very people who oughtn’t to be- 


The 


He rose again and toured the dishevelled room 


‘ You seem a bit on your toes.* 

Taggart stared down at him. 

‘ Tve got to write some drivel in The Lighthouse for 


Georgie Grebe to sign 
fraud on the Public. 


struck 


Jimmy 


‘ In a way. What about it ? ’ 

* If it is, I don’t want to do it—^that’s all.* 

His colleague whistled. 

‘ My dear chap, here am I writing a racing article,. 


** From the Man in the Paddock 


I haven’t been on a 


racecourse 


‘ Oh I well—^that’s venial.* 

‘ All’s venial in our game. Shut your eyes and swallow 


You’re only devilling.’ 

* Ga ! ’ said Taggart, 
and it is decent.’ 


thing 


* I say, old man, what did you have for breakfast ? * 


Look here, Jimmy, I’m inclined to think 
snag. It never occurred to me before.’ 

‘ Well, don’t let it occur to you again. 

Dumas. I’ve heard he put his name to sixl 
one year. Has that done him any harm ? * 

Taggart rumpled his hair, reddish and rather 
stiff. 


Think 


‘ Damn ! * he said. 
Counter laughed. 
‘You get a fixed 
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Why worry? Papers must be sold. Georgie Grebe— 
that’s some stunt.* 

‘ Blast Georgie Grebe ! * 

He took his hat and went out; a prolonged whistle 
followed him. All next day he spent doing other 
trying to persuade himself that he was a crank, and 
gingerly feeling the mouths of journalists. All he got 
was : Fuss about nothing ! What was the matter with 
^devilling ? With life at such pressure, what else could 
you have ? But for the life of him he could not persuade 
himself to go on with the thoughts of Georgie Grebe. 
He remembered suddenly that his father had changed 
the dogmas of his religion at forty-five, and thereby lost 
a cure of souls. He was very unhappy ; it was like 
discovering that he had inherited tuberculosis. On 
Friday he was sent for by the chief. 

‘ Morning, Taggart; I’m just back. Look here, this 
leader for tomorrow—^it’s nothing but a string of state¬ 
ments. Where’s my style ? ’ 

Taggart shifted his considerable weight from foot to 
foot. 

‘ Well, sir,* he said, * I thought perhaps you’d like to 
put that in yourself, for a change. The facts are all 

Tight.’ 

The chief stared. 

‘ My good fellow, do you suppose I’ve got time for that ? 
.Anybody could have written this ; I can’t sign it as it 

stands. Tone it up.’ % 

Taggart took the article from the chieFs hand. 

‘ I don’t know that I can,’ he said ; ‘ I’m-* and 

stopped. 

The chief said kindly : 

* Are you ill ? ’ 

Tasrfirart disclaimed. 
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* Private trouble ? ’ 

•No.* 


• Well, get on wth it, then. How’s the Grebe article^ 


turned out ? * 
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‘ It hasn’t.* 

‘ How d’you mean ? * 

Taggart felt his body stiffening. 

‘ Fact is I can’t write it.’ 

‘ Good gracious, man, any drivel will do, so long as it’& 
got a flavour of some sort to carry the name. 

Taggart swallowed. 

‘That’s it. Is it quite playing the game with the 
Public, sir ? * 

The chief seemed to loom larger suddenly. 

‘ I don’t follow you, Taggart.’ 

Taggart blurted out: ‘ I don’t want to write anyone 
clse’s stuff* in future, unless it’s just news or facts.’ 

The chief’s face grew very red. 

‘ I pay you to do certain work. If you don’t care to* 
carry out instructions, we can dispense with your services. 
What’s the matter with you, Taggart ? ’ 

Taggart replied with a wry smile : 

* Suffering from a fit of conscience, sir. Isn’t it a matter 
of commercial honesty ? ’ 

The chief sat back in his swivel chair and gazed at him« 
for quite twenty seconds. 

‘ WeH,^ he said at last in an icy voice, ‘ I have never 
been so insulted. Good-morning ! You are at liberty.’ 

Taggart laid down the sheets of paper, walked stiffly to 
the door, and turned. 

‘ Awfully sorry, sir ; can’t help it.’ , 

The chief bowed distantly, and Taggart went out. 

For three months he had enjoyed liberty. Journalisni 
was overstocked ; his name not well known. Too shy 
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and proud to ask for recommendation from * Conglom¬ 
erated Journals *, he could never bring himself to explain, 
^'hy he had ‘got the hoof*. Clajm a*higher standard 
of morality than his fellows—not he. For two months 
he had carried on pretty well, but the last few weeis had 
t)rought him low indeed. Yet the more he brooded, the 
more he felt he had been right, and the less inclined he 
was to speak of it. Loyalty to the chief he had insulted 
by taking such an attitude, dislike of being thought a 
fool, beyond all, dread of ‘ swanking ’ kept him silent. 
When asked why he had left ‘ Conglomerated Journals * 
he returned the answer always : ‘ Disagreement on a 

point of principle ’, and refused to enter into details. 
But a feeling had got about that he was a bit of a crank ; 
for though no one at ‘ Conglomerated Journals ’ knew 
exaedy why he had vanished. Counter had spread the 
news that he had blasted Georgie Grebe, and refused to 
write his article. Someone else had done it. ^ Taggart 
read the production with irritation. It was jolly bad. 
Inefficient devilling still hurt one who had devilled long 
and efficiently without a qualm. When the article 
which had not been written by Sir Gutman Kane appeared 

_he swore aloud. It was no more like the one Sir 

Gutman would have signed if Taggart had written it, than 
the boots of Taggart were like the boots of the duet, 
who seemed to wear a fresh pair every day, with cloth tops. 
He read the chief’s new leaders with melancholy, spotting 
the many deficiencies of style supplied to the chief 
whoever it was now wrote them. His square, red, checrtul 
face had a bitter look while he was reading ; ^ and w en 

he had finished, he would rumple his stiff hair. 

was sturdy, and never got so far as calling himself a tool 

for his pains, though week by week he felt more certai 

that his protest had been vain. 
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Sitting against the ranger’s paling, listening to the 
birds, he had a dreamy feeling about it all. Queer 

human beings ! So damned uncritical! Had 


creatures 


like that himself for years and years 


The 


power of a label 


s^ck 


Label a thing decently, and it was decent! Ah I but. 


‘>Rue by any other name would smell as sour I' 
science I—^it was the devil 


Con* 
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i6. IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS 

By Bertrand Russell 
From In Praise of Idleness 

Bertrand Russell is a mathematician and a philosopher. 
He has also produced several volumes of essays which rank 
high among modern English prose. They are not so easy to 
read as they seem, because we must have all our wits about us 
to know when he is being playful and when he is having a 
shrewd hit at human folly. Often when he seems to be 
writing very lightly he is touching serious human problems. 
So read this passage very carefully, so that while you listen 
to him praising idleness you can also hear his philosophy fo** 
the modern world. 

Like most of my generation, I was brought up on the 
saying : ‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do.’ Being a highly virtuous child, I believed all 
that I was told, and acquired a conscience which has kept 
me working hard down to the present moment. But 
although my conscience has controlled my actions^ my 
opinions have undergone a revolution. I think that there 
is far too much work done in the world, that immense 
harm is caused by the belief that work is virtuous, and 
that what needs to be preached in modern industrial 
countries is quite different from what always has been 
preached. Everyone knows the story of the traveller in 
Naples who saw twelve beggars lying in the sun (it was 
before the days of Mussolini), and offered a lira to the 
laziest of them. Eleven of them jumped up to claim it 
so he gave it to the twelfth. This traveller was on the 
right lines. But in countries which do not enjoy 
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Mediterranean sunshine idleness is more difficult, and^a 
great public propaganda will be required to inaugurate it. 
I hope that, after reading the following pages, the leaders 
of the Y.M.C.A. will start a campaign to induce good 
young men to do nothing. If so, I shall not have lived 

in vain. 

Before advancing my own arguments for laziness, I 
must dispose of one which I cannot accept. AVhenever 
a person who already has enough to live on proposes to 
engage in some everyday kind of job, such as school- 
teaching or typing, he or she is told that such conduct 
takes the bread out of other people’s mouths, and is 
therefore wicked. If this argument were valid, it would 
only be necessary for us all to be idle in order that we 
should all have our mouths full of bread. What people 
who say such things forget is that what a man earns he 
usually spends, and in spending he gives employment. 
As long as a man spends his income, he puts just as much 
bread into people’s mouths in spending as he takes out 
of other people’s mouths in earning. The real villain, 
from this point of view, is the man who saves. If he 
merely puts his savings in a stocking, like the proverbial 
French peasant, it is obvious that they do not give 
employment. If he invests his savings, the matter is 
less obvious, and different cases arise. 

One of the commonest things to do with savings is to 
lend them to some Government. In view of the fact that 


the bulk of the public expenditure of most civilized 
Governments consists in payment for past wars or 
\ preparation for future wars, the man who lends his 
money to a Government is in the same position as the 
bad men in Shakespeare who hire murderers. The net 
result of the man’s economical habits is to increase the 
armed forces of the State to which he lends his savings. 
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Obviously it would be better if he spent the money, even 
if he spent it in drink or gambling. 

But, I shall be told, the case is quite different when 
savings are invested in industrial enterprises. When such 
enterprises succeed, and produce something useful,' this 
may be ebneeded. In these days, howeverj no one will 
deny that most enterprises fail. That means that a large 
amount of human labour, which might have been devoted 
to producing something that could be enjoyed, was 
expended on producing machines which, when produced,, 
lay idle and did no good to anyone. The man who 
invests liis savings in a concern that goes bankrupt is 
therefore injuring others as well as himself If he spent 
his money, say, in giving parties for his friends, they (we 
may hope) would get pleasure, and so* would all those 
upon whom he spent money, such as the butcher, the 
baker, and the bootlegger. But if he spends it (let us 
say) upon laying down rails for surface cars in some place 
where surface cars turn out to be not wanted, he has 
diverted a mass of labour into channels where it gives 
pleasure to no one. Nevertheless, when he becomes poor 
through the failure of his investment he will be regarded 
as a victim of undeserved misfortune, whereas the 
^ gay spendthrift, who has spent his money philan- 
' thropically, will be despised as a fool and a frivolous 
person. 

All this is only preliminary. I want to say, in all 
seriousness, that a great deal of harm is being done in 
the modern world by belief in tlie virtuousness of work, 
and that the road to happiness and prosperity lies in an 
organized diminution of work. 

First of all : what is work ? Work is of two kinds : 
first, altering the position of matter at or near the earth’s 
surface relatively to other such matter ; second, telling 
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other people to do so. The first kind is unpleasant and 


ill paid ; the second is pleasant and highly paid. The 
second kind is capable of indefinite extension : there are 
not only those who give orders, but those who give 


given. Usually two 


opposite kinds of advice are given simultaneously by two 
organized bodies of men ; this is called politics. The 
skill required for this kind of work is not knowledge of 
the subjects as to which advice is given, but knowledge 
of the art of persuasive speaking and writing, i.e. of 




advertising. 

Throughout Europe, though not in America, there is a 
third class of men, more respected than either of the 
classes of workers. There are men who, through owner¬ 
ship of land, are able to make others pay for the privilege 
of being allowed to exist and to work. These landowners 
are idle, and I might therefore be expected to praise them. 
Unfortunately, their idleness is only rendered possible by 
the industry of others ; indeed their desire for comfortable 
idleness is historically the source of the whole gospel of 
work. The last thing they have ever wished is that others 
should follow their example. 

From the beginning of civilization until the Industrial 
Revolution, a man could, as a rule, produce by hard work 
little more than was required for the subsistence of 
himself and his family, although his wife worked at least 
as hard as he did, and his children added their labour as 
soon as they were old enough to do so. The small 
surplus above bare necessaries was not left to those who 
produced it, but was appropriated by warriors and 
priests. In times of famine there was no surplus ; the 
warriors and priests, however, still secured as much as at 
other times, with the result that many of the workers 
-died of hunger. This system persisted in Russia- until 
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1917,* and still persists in the East; in England, in spite 
of the Industrial Revolution, it remained in full force 
throughout the Napoleonic wars, and until a hundred 
years ago, when the new class of manufacturers acquired 
power. In America, the system came to an end with 
the Revolution, except in the South, where it persisted 
until the Civil War. A system which lasted so long and 
ended so recently has naturally left a profound impress 
upon men’s thoughts and opinions. Much that we take 
for granted about the desirability of work is derived from 
this system, and, being pre-industrial, is not adapted to 
the modern world. Modern technique has made it 
possible for leisure, within limits, to be not the prerogative 
of small privileged classes, but a right evenly distributed 
throughout the community. The morality of work is 
the morality of slaves, and the modern world has no need 
of slavery. 

It is obvious that, in primitive communities, peasants, 
left to themselves, would not have parted with the slender 
surplus upon which the warriors and priests subsisted, 
but would have either produced less or consumed more. 
At first, sheer force compelled them to produce and part 
with the surplus. Gradually, however, it was found 
possible to induce many of them to accept an ethic 
according to which it was their duty to work hard, 
although part of their work went to support others in 
idleness. By this means the amount of compulsion 
required was lessened, and the expenses of government 
were diminished. To this day, 99 per cent of British 
wage-earners would be genuinely shocked if it were 
proposed that the King should not have a larger income 
than a working man. The conception of duty, speaking 




* Since then, members of the Communist Party have succeeded to this 
privilege of the warriors and priests. 
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historically, has been a means used by the holders of 
power to induce others to live for the interests of their 
masters rather than for their own. Of course the holders 
of power conceal this fact from themselves by managing 
to believe that their interests are identical with the larger 
% interests of humanity. Sometimes this is true ; Athenian 
slave-owners, for instance, employed part of their leisure 
in making a permanent contribution to civilization which 
would have been impossible under a just economic 
system. Leisure is essential to civilization, and in former 
times leisure for the few was only rendered possible by 
the labours of the many. But their labours were valuable, 
not because work is good, but because leisure is good. 
And with modern technique it would be possible to 
distribute leisure justly without injury to civilization. 

Modern technique has made it possible to diminish 
enormously the amount of labour required to secure the 
necessaries of life for everyone. This was made obvious 
during the war. At that time, all the men in the armed 
forces, all the men and women engaged in the production 
of munitions, all the men and women engaged in spying, 
war propaganda, or Government offices connected with 
the war, were withdrawn from productive occupations. 
In spite of this, the general level of physical well-being 
among unskilled wage-earners on the side of the Allies 
was higher than before or since. The significance of this 
fact was concealed by finance : borrowing made it appear 
as if the future was nourishing the present. But that, of 
course, would have been impossible ; a man cannot eat 
\ a loaf of bread that does not yet exist. The war showed 
conclusively that, by the scientific organization of 
production, it is possible to keep modern populations in 
fair comfort on a small part of the working capacity of the 
modern world. If, at the end of the war, the scientific 
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organization, which had been created in order to liberate 
men for fighting and munition work, had been preserved, 
and the hours of work had been cut down to four, all 
would have been well. Instead of that the old chaos 
was restored, those whose work was demanded were made 

f 

to work long hours, and the rest were left to starve as 
unemployed. 'Why ? because work is a duty, and a man 
should not receive wages in proportion to what he has 
produced, but in proportion to his virtue as exemplified 
by his industry. 

This is the morality of the Slave State, applied in 
circumstances totally unlike those in which it arose. No 
wonder the result has been disastrous. Let us take an 
illustration. Suppose that, at a given moment, a certain 
number of people are engaged in the manufacture of pins. 
They make as many pins as the world needs, working (say) 
eight hours a day. Someone makes an invention by 
which the same number of men can make twice as many 
pins as before. But the world does not need twice as 
many pins : pins are already so cheap that hardly any 
more will be bought at a lower price. In a sensible 
world, everybody concerned in the manufacture of pins 
would take to w^orking four hours instead of eight, and 
everything else would go on as before. But in tlie actual 
^vorld this would be thought demoralizing. The men 



employers go bankrupt, and half the men previously 
concerned in making pins are thrown out of work. There 
is, in the end, just as much leisure as on the other plan, 
but half the men are totally idle while half are still 
overworked. In this way, it is insured that the unavoid¬ 
able leisure shall cause misery all round instead of being 
a universal source of happiness. Can anything more 

insane be imagined ? 
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The 


In England, in the early 
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been shocking to the rich, 
nineteenth century, fifteen hours was the ordinary day’s 
work for a man ; children sometimes did as much, and 
very commonly did twelve hours a day. When meddle¬ 
some busybodies suggested that perhaps these hours were 
rather long, they were told that work kept adults from 
drink and children from mischief; When I was a child, 
shordy after urban working men had acquired the vote, 
certain public holidays were established by law, to the 
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indignation 


I remember 


an 


What 


with holidays ? They ought to work.^ People nowadays 


frank, but the sent 
[1 of our economic 


ethics 


frankly, without superstition. Every human being, of 


produce 


his life, a cert2 
LIT. Assuming, 
disagreeable, it 
than he produc 


services 


modities, like a medical man, for example ; but he 
should provide something in return for his board and 
lodging. To this extent, the duty of work must be 
admitted, but to this extent only. 

I shall not dwell upon the fact that, in all modem 


many 


mimmum 


\ money and all those who marry money. I do not think 

the fact that these people are allowed to be idle is nearly 

so harmful as the fact that wage-earners are expected to 
overwork or starve. 


earner 
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there would be enough for everybody, and no unemploy¬ 
ment—assuming a certain very moderate amount of 
sensible organization. This idea shocks the well-to-do, 
because they are convinced that the poor would not know 
how to use so much leisure. In America, men often work 
long hours even when they are already well off; such 
men, naturally, are indignant at the idea of leisure for 
wage-earners, except as the grim punishment of unem¬ 
ployment ; in fact, they dislike leisure even for their 
sons. ^ Oddly enough, while they wish their sons to work 
so hard as to have no time to be civilized, they do not 
mind their wives and daughters having no work at all. 
The snobbish admiration of uselessness, which, in an 
aristocratic society, extends to both Sexes, is, under a 
plutocracy, confined to women ; this,*" however, does not 
make it any more in agreement with common sense. 

The wise use of leisure, it must be conceded, is a 
product of civilization and education. A man who has 
worked long hours all his life will be bored if he becomes 
suddenly idle. But without a considerable amount of 
leisure a man is cut off from many of the best things. 
There is no longer any reason why the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion should suffer this deprivation. 


QUESTIONS 


The following questions on each passage have been set to 
, enable you to test your reading. Reading is a matter ot 
> capturing thoughts and ideas, and you will know that you 

have made the capture if you can answer these questions. 

I 

I. ROUND TEHERAN 

1. Draw a sketch map of Iran, filling in the places named in 
the text. 

2. Make a list of the trees, plants and flowers mentioned in 
the text. How many of them do you know grow in 
India ? 

3. Write a short account of the appearance of Iran as you 
have learned it from this writer’s description. 

4. Write an account of the country round your own home 
in the same manner. 

^ 2. THE DESERT 

1. Rewrite' in your own words without the book Kinglake’s^ 
description of his daily march and then compare it with 
the original. 

2 . Write a description of your own most vivid experience of 
heat. 

3. What deserts are there in India ? Asia ? Africa ? 

4. Deserts come into being by soil erosion. Find out what 
this is and write a brief explanation of the process. 

5. Write out briefly the story of the Arabs and their food. 

3. PAN 

1. Describe briefly a pan-wallah’s booth and how he makes 
a pan. 

2 . Describe briefly the ceremonial kinds of pan, how they 
are prepared and how they are offered. 

3* Discover and describe how the plant is grown. 

4> A slmrt essay on the pleasures of pan, describing its 
social advantages and disadvantages. 
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Questions 

4. LEPCHA HOUSES 

I. Describe a Lepcha house, 

a. All domestic architecture is influenced by the climate 
and country for which it is designed. Show how this 
applies to Lepcha houses. 

3. Describe the building of a village house in your own 

district. T 

4. Describe the architecture of your College, suggesting 
any improvements or extensions you consider desirable. 

5. PENANG AND SINGAPORE 

1. Write a brief description of the noises we hear at night 
in April. 

2. Write a description of what you saw from the train in 
any journey you remember well. 

3. Describe your favourite form of travel and explain why 
it is so. 

4. Write in your own words a few paragraphs on Tourists 
and the Beaten Track. 

6 . SOCIAL STANDARDS ^ 

I. Describe the social services available in your own town 
or district today. 

•2. How would you like to expand the social services in 
your town or district ? 

3. What do you think the state should do for the child up 
to the age of twelve ? 

4. Describe a village house which you believe would 
provide the minimum necessary for health. 

5. How can we provide unemployment and sickness 
insurance and old age pensions in India ? 

7. TOMORROW IN INDIA 

1. Why does the writer disagree with Gandhiji’s view that 
village industries will save India ? 

2. Explain why, if the, village attempts to be self-sufficient, 
it means an extremely low standard of living. 

3. Why is the khadi movement useful as a temporary 

measure ? 
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Questions *4* 

% 

“ The land system which we have is collapsing before 
our eyes.” Explain what the writer means by this. 

How can we bring electricity to every village in India ? 

8. ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

Make a brief summary of the advice Hazlitt gives irk 
this essay. 

What do we learn of the character of Hazlitt from this: 
essay ? 

Choose six good sayings from the essay which are woi^ 
remembering. 

Write a short essay on Dress and Address. 

• « 

9. TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE 

Explain and expand what Stevenson means by saying 
that talking is better than letter writing. 

Describe fully who else are to be pitied like the blind 
and deaf. 

In a debate “ Friendship depends upon Truth ” write 
a speech for or against the motion. 

What arguments can yCu advance for the statement 
” It is not easy to tell the truth ”. 

Write a short explanation of “ It is possible to avoid 
falsehood and yet not tell the truth ”, 

10. FOOD 

Why do we have to eat food ? 

What kinds of food are useful to us in India and what 
should they contain ? 

Write a simple talk for villagers recommending a cheap- 
balanced diet. ^ 

Draw up a food budget for a month for a family of father. 

mother and two children able to spend Rs. 30 on food. 

» 

II. WAT^R 

l^epare a talk for villagers on building wells, 
prepare a talk for townspeople on a pure water supply. 
How are impurities collected in w-eli water ? 
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4. Write a short autobiography of a drop of rain water 
from the time it falls till it comes out of a College tap, 
showing clearly all that happens to it in your locality. 

12. ON THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY 

1. What is the subject matter of biology? 

2. What reason does Huxley give for studying biology ? 

3. Why should people study biology in India ? 

4. What advances in knowledge about infectious diseases 

• have we made since Huxley’s day ? 

5. What according to Huxley is the place of criticism in 
the advance of scientific knowledge ? 

13. AIR TRANSPORT 

1. Define ‘ kite ‘ balloon ‘ airship *, * aeroplane *, 

‘ amphibian 

2. Write a short essay showing how air travel has made the 
world smaller. 

3. A brief account of air services in India. 

4. Describe all the uses of an aeroplane in times of peace. 

5. How long is the air journey from Karachi to Basra, 
Cairo, Paris, London, New York ? And from Calcutta 
to Madras, Colombo, Singapore, Sydney, Shanghai ? 


14. THE HALF-MILE 

1. What technical slip did Andrew make in running the 
race ? 

2. Why was he nervous ? 

3. Describe the race from the moment it was clear that 
Andrew could win. 

4. Make a list of colloquial words and phrases in this story, 

giving their meanings. ^ 


15. CONSCIENCE 

1. Describe the work of devilling. 

2. Describe precisely the grounds on which Taggart refused 
to do this devilling. 


% 
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- Questions 

Make a Ust of the things you have learned about 
journalism from this story. 

What ranffe of reading does a newspaper otter its i 


H3 




16. IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS 

Make a list of the criticisms of modern states in this essay . 
Show how it is possible for everyone to have leisure in 

the modern world. 

Write out in your own words what he says about the 
manufacture of pins. What' economic truth is he 
expressmg here ? _ •> 

Write a short essay on The Wise Use of Leisure 




NOTES 

I. ROUND TEHERAN 

PAGE 

2 Elburz : a mountain range in Iran, near the Caspian Sea. 

2 victorias: corresponding to tongas. 

2 rampart: defence wall. ' 

4 one^s indignation : Aldous Huxley has written of the modem 

virtue of disliking cruelty, especially to animals. The virtue 
is not yet universal. \ 

4 unung withers : the ‘ withers ’ are the ridge betvXen a horse’s 

shoulder blades. The phrase ‘ my withers are unwrung * 

means that the appeal does not touch me, so this phrase 
means the opposite. 

5 Trafalgar Square : in central London. 

7 Demavend: a mountain, 18,6oo feet high, near Teheran. 

8 herbaceous borders : in English gardens the grass often ends in 

beds of flowers of many kinds and colours which yet give 

a beautiful general eflect. The idea has been introduced 
into India. 

2 . THE DESERT 

11 Dthemetri: Kinglake’s Greek guide and interpreter. 

11 paras : read ‘ pice ’. 

13 Mysseri : another Greek servant. 

15 confiding : an archaic use of the word, meaning * trasting 

15 oratories : small rooms for devotional purposes. 

16 starving Ireland : the book was published in 1844 and the decade 

was known in Ireland as the ‘ hungry forties * because of 
the repeated failure of the potato crop. 

3. PAN 

17 the cosmic^: the greatness of the earth is understood when we 

look at the little patches of ''ultivation by man. 

17 the universe : the scene requires a setting. 

17 wattles: interlaced pieces of wood making walls or roofs. 

The author speaks later of ‘ palisades and as wattles were 
made into defence walls by the Anglo-Saxons at the Battle 
of Hastings, the impression he gives is of an old fortified 
English village. The pan ^elds remind him first of all 
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therefore of the English scene and when he sees inside them 
he thinks of the hop fields in Kent. 

18 Kent: the southern English county where the hops grow on 

wood and string structures seven feet high. From hops beer 
is made. 

18 acolytes: priests. 

19 pin-money : an allowance for clothes given by husband to wife. 

20 Eupepsia : a feeling of physical well-being. 

4. LEPCHA HOUSES. 

24 Lama : the author writes earlier, ‘ The term Lama should 

rightly only be applied to a monk who has reached a certain 
definite standing in the Buddhist church by reason of his 
learning and piety. It is extremely doubtful if anyone in 
Lingtem has any claim to this title ; but since the term is 
commonly, though incorrectly, used by most Western 
writers to denote any Lamaist monk, and since the Lcpchas 
themselves use it in this way, I have decided to follow the 
general practice.’ 

28 Mandal: village headman. 

29 Torma : cone of dough used in religious services, 

5. PENANG AND SINGAPORE 

* ^ 

33 Nepi : just north of Rome. 

33 Ternati : small island in the Moluccas. 

33 Lombok : East of Java and Bali. 

35 stippled : painted or drawn in dots, not lines ; in oil painting 

gives an effect of brightness. 

6. SOCIAL' STANDARDS 

37 Hopkins : compare the passage on food, page 74. 

7 - TOMORROW IN INDIA 

43 Micawber-like : Mr. Micawber, a character in Dickens’ novel, 

David Copperfield, said to represent Dickens’ father, who 

never did anything, but was always waiting for some thing 

to turn up, i.e., for something to happen to help him 
without his own effort. 

43 autarchy : a Greek word, meaning self-rule. 

46 Woeld fVar: of 1914-1 g 18 ; you know yourself how true this 

was during the next world war. 
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Notes 


Henry George: 


American author and poUtical economist 


0 

8. ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

habitually changes his quotations to suit 
himsdf In Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2, Hamlet says : ‘ Use 

them,after y©ur own honour and dignity: the less they 
dCocrvCj the more merit is in your bounty.* 

Latin, French and dancing: a classical language, a modern 

language with a great literature, especially in philosophy. 

By dancing h« means deportment, which is one’s bearine 
towards others, or as ke later says ‘ address 

which waste the mhrrow* : another misquotation. The true 

reading is ‘ That rots the marrow, and consumes the brain ’ : 
Spenser, Faene Queene, 1.4.26. 


9. TRUTH OF INTERCOURSE 

Cervantes: Spanish author of Don Quixote, contemporary of 
Shakespeare. ^ 

L’art de bien dire : the art of speaking well (French). 

Philistine: name applied by Matthew Arnold to people 
without education and artistic sensibility. 

‘ O frivolous mind ’ ; opening of ‘ Fragment of Chorus of a 
Dejaneira by Matthew Arnold. 

hit the gold: the centre of the target, i.e. the real truth. 
Prolegomenous babbler: one who babbles or talks at great 
length, introducing his subject without ever getting to it 
Jesuitical: the Jesuits were the skilled debaters of the Roman 
Catholic church. The word is used to suggest a slight bias 

from truth. 

Thoreau : American essayist. 
incompris: unappreciated (French). 


10. FOOD 

calorimeter: Meter means measure, so this word means an 
instrument for measuring calories, which are units of energy 
or ‘ fuel ’ as the U \t calls it. 

internal combustion engine : as in motor cars. 

oatmeal: this para<p aph has been left, although the foodstuffs 
and the money ai ( different in India and the prices are now 
different in Englar d, It gives you a chance of finding out 
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the good cheap foods in your district today and putting in 

your own paragraph for this one. ^ 

crustaceans : animals with bard shells, crabs, lo » 
vitamin : name for a number of accessory food factors. 
rickets : children’s disease with softening of bones. 
pellagra : disease marked by cracking of skin. ^ 

organic constituents : thi^ which come from living matter; 

meat, vegetables, and so on. 
kippers : a &nd of fob cured by smoking. 


P 

II. WATER 

effects on metals : that is because water is used so much in 
metal drinking vessels. 

suspended matter : bits of dirt and other substances floating in it. 

fissures : cracks in the rock strata. 

the water rate : some new members of an urban council once 
criticised the water rate on the grounds that water was a 
gift from God. They had not read this passage. 

seepage : to seep is to soak through slowly. 

spirochaetal jaundice : spirochaetes are bacteria having a 
twisted spiral shape. 

chlorination : putting chlorine in drinking water to purify it. 
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la. ON THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY 

utility : the utilitarian philosophers, headed by J. S. Mill, 

were flourishing when this was written. Huxley, like a 

good scientist, proceeds to show exactly what he means by 
the word. 

Don^t suppose : Huxley is of course on the side of the biologists 

and the scientists generally. The struggle grew fierce after 

e publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859, which 

suggested that Man had evolved rather than that Man had 
been created as he now is. 

his bony frame : the description which follows is of the 
science we now call Comparative Anatomy. 

Ah ’’ Sir J.. Bose’s celebrated work in 

fir!?*" Sophocles, and Euripides 

over 2,000 year^ European literature, written 

come theTtLf„?il ^hen a wolf did 

> y ought he was fooling and did not come. 
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94 


crackling of thorns : from the Bible, Ecclesiastes VII 6 

‘ the germ theory ’this dates the article, as whole worlds of 

knowledge have been discovered since, which we in India 
have cause to be thankful for. 

agriculture : as a modern example, wheat research stations in 

India have evolved types of grain which grow well in India 
and give a good yield. 


13. AIR TRANSPORT 

102 (a) increase in speed: this passage was written in 1941, and 

already aeroplanes travel faster. As they will travel faster 
every year now (as I write, a Mosquito has travelled from 
England to Karachi in 12J hours), the student must bring 
the passage up to date every time he studies it. 

14, THE HALF-MILE 

105 dipper : Ae workman who dips the pottery into the glaze. 

106 class : high class, better than the ordinary. 

106 Cambridge Blue : awarded his (light blue) colours for running 

for the university. 

106 trained in May : he would still lack practice after the winter rest. 

107 old 'uns : ‘ old ones ’, here, old runners. 

108 inside berth : inside place, next the rails of the track, so covering 

the shortest distance. 

109 buck up : hurry up. 

no feel the collar : metaphor from the collar of an animal pulling 

a cart, meaning ‘ feel the exertion ’. 

114 rattled : nervous. 

117 you had me : you outwitted and beat me. 


15. CONSCIENCE 

120 scoop: little ditch. 

120 ranger : park policeman. 

120 cannily : carefully. 

120 matins : morning songs of praise. 

120 ‘ tail still up ’ .• metaphor from a dog. A well bred dog will 

carry its tail up unless it is afraid. 

121 *fine ’ .' the common 

‘ Fine, thank you ’. 

121 devilled: done by some poor devil for him. 

122 scoop : journalist’s phrase for a good find either of subject or 

author. 

124 Jaeger stuffs: pure woollens. 


English reply to ‘ How are you ? ’ L's 
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124 hig-bugs : rather out of date slang for * important people 
184 imprimatur : his own mark or signature* 

125 on your toes : excited. 

125 screw : slang for * salary *. 

126 cure of souls ; a living as a clergyman. 

128 ‘ got the hoof* : slang for ‘ lost his job *, 

^129 * Rue by : a parody of ‘ A rose by any name would smell 

as sweet *. 

16. IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS 

130 , Mussolini : was supposed to have cleared Italy of beggars. 

130 lira : like a four anna bit. 

131 T.M.C.A.: Young Men's Christian Association: it runs 

clubs for young men and there is a similar Association for 
Young Women. 

132 bootlegger : an American term for the men who sold alcoholic 

drinks when it was prohibited by law. 

132 surface cars : an American term for street cars, such as we have 

in our big Indian cities. 

133 Industrial Revolution : the revolution during the i8th and 19th 

centuries which turned England and other European 
countries from agricultural into industrial countries. A 
similar revt^tion is slowly happening in India now. 

135 Athenian : in ancient Greece, which was the first great European 

civilization. 

135 the war : of 1914-18 ; still more true of the next war, 

137 UJS.S.R. : Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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